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Monthly Summary. 


Domestic.—A very large and influential 
meeting was recently held at Manchester, to 
promote the objects of the African Civiliza- 
tion Society, represented in this country, at 
the present time, by the Rev. T. Bourne. 
A further reference to the Society will be 
found in another column. 

Two important Blue Books, printed on the 
motion of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, M.P., 
have been published. They contain copies 
or extracts of any correspondence between 
the Colonial Office and the Governors of the 
West-Indian Colonies and the Mauritius, 
with respect to the condition of the labourin 

opulation of such colonies, both native an 

immigrant, and the supply of labour; and of 
all colonialActs or ordinances regulating the 
condition of imported labourers, at present in 
force, and not already laid before Parliament. 
They are printed separately—Part I. referring 
to British Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad; 
and Part II. exclusively to St. Lucia, Gre- 
nada, Tobago, St. Vincent, St. Kitt’s, and 
the Mauritius. 

The Immigration Commissioners have also 
issued their report for 1859. It shews that 
the number of Coolies despatched from the 
East to the West Indies in the season 1858-9 
amounted to 7562. Of these 4282 were men, 
1797 women, and 1227 children and infants. 
2926 emigrated to British Guiana, 3718 to 
Trinidad, 344 to Grenada, and 574 to St. 
Lucia. Previously to the season 1856-7 the 
average mortality had been under 2 per cent. 
from Madras, and 5 per cent. from Calcutta ; 





in 1856-7 the mortality arose to 17:26 from 
Calcutta, and 0°98 from Madras ; in 1857-8, 
13°22 from Calcutta, and 1°31 from Madras ; 
and in 1858-9, 10°43 from Calcutta, and 1-64 
from Madras. 

Sir James Stephen, Professor of Modern 
History at the University of Cambridge, and 
formerly Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
died last month at Coblentz, in the seventy- 
first year of his age. The deceased was the 
son of James Stephen, Esq., Master of 
Chancery, (well known for his writings and 
exertions, between 1815 and 1830, on the 
subject of Colonial Slavery,) and was born 
about the year 1790. The writer of this re- 
cord had occasion to converse with him last 
October, during the sittings of the Social 
Science Association at Liverpool, on the pre- 
sent position of the Anti-Slavery Question, 
and Sir James was President of the Section, 
to the members of which the paper on The 
Results of Emancipation was read. The views 
of Sir James were very decided in relation 
to the effects of that Act, which he considered. 
to have been most successful. 

At the August meeting of the Birminghanz 
Ladies’ Negroes’ Friend Society a very large 
company assembled. Letters from Jamaica 
and Antigua were read; also from the Se- 
cretary of the Cotton Supply Association 
and Mr. Thomas Clegg, both of Manchester, 
acknowledging remittances from the income 
of 1859. The minutes on the books referred 
to the efforts that had been made by the So- 
ciety on the subject of Coolie immigration : 
much satisfaction was expressed that many 
of the newspapers and periodicals are setting 
forth its evils and injustice. Very interesting 
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circulars were laid on the table, issued by the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, proposing to raise 500l. to aid W. S. 
Bailey, editor of the Free South newspaper, 
in Kentucky, a journal that has outlived 
nine pro-slavery p—_ that have been set 
up against it, and in conducting which W. 
S. Bailey has encountered such enmity, that 
he has been obliged to pay for guarding his 
family at night, while they slept, worn out 
by excessive labour in the printing-office. 
Letters, describing the difficult position of 
Dr. Cheever, were read, and the rancorous 
opposition he has to encounter for his anti- 
slavery advocacy, commencing with a ser- 
mon against the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
followed by others, printed in a volume, en- 
titled God Against Slavery. It was sug- 
gested to the meeting by the Committee that 
a special fund should be instituted in me- 
mory of Joseph Sturge, Esq. ; and a cordial 
si Som having been given to the proposal, 
a Committee was appointed to carry out the 
object, and make it generally known in anti- 
slavery circles. 

Curtna.—On the 8th of July, several 
strong resolutions on the subject of the 
traffic in Chinese Coolies were passed at a 
public meeting held at Amoy. The traffic 
as it is at present conducted was unanimously 
condemned, and a Committee was appointed 
to wait upon the English Consul, to press on 
him the importance of carrying out, in 
concert with the native authorities, measures 
to put an immediate stop to it. At the same 
time it was affirmed, that if it could be con- 
ducted on right principles, it was calculated 
to benefit the parties concerned. 

In the Times of the 27th ult. there is a 
letter which states, that at Shanghai a very 
serious riot had occurred, in which some 
foreigners had lost their lives, and others 
been severely injured. The disturbances 
originated in the iniquitous proceedin 
connected with the French ship Gertrude, 
lying at Woosung, and bound for Havana 
with Coolies, to procure whom kidnapping 
had been resorted to. The Chinese became 
exasperated, and made an indiscriminate 
attack on a number of sailors. Mr. Lay, of 
the Chinese Custom-house, while attempting 
to remonstrate and explain matters, was 
stabbed in several places, and his recovery is 
doubtful, Unfortunately, the injured per- 
sons are most'y unconnected with the out- 
break. The authorities had taken the matter 
in hand, and His Excellency M. de Bour- 
boulon had ordered the vessel to be brought 
into port for the purpose of strict investi- 
gation 

Ariica.—The West-African Herald of 
the 30th of July reports the arrival on the 
coast, by the Ethiope, of Mr. R. Campbell 
and Dr. Delany, agents of the African Civi- 
lization Society, on their exploratory mission 
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in connection with the production of native 
cotton. 

AmeErica.—It has been reported that the 
Federal Government is about to augment 
the squadron on the coast of Africa, em- 
ployed in giving effect to the treaties with 
Great Britain for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. The rumour requires contirma- 
tion. Up to the latest advices, no accounts 
had been received of the despatching of any 
fresh forces, and the best-informed persons 
consider the statement to be simply put 
forward as an electioneering device, to con- 
ciliate Northern waverers. No credit is at- 
tached to the assertion that the African 
slave-trade is carried on to any extent to the 
Southern States, nor is it believed that those 
who are agitating for its re-establishment 
will succeed. 

As the time for the selection of candidates 
for the Presenditial election of next year 
draws nigh, those who are in the field begin 
to take ground. The latest manifesto is 
from Mr. Douglass, who shews where runs 
the shadowy line that divides local from 
Federal authority. In this nutshell lies the 
kernel of the present American party di- 
visions. Four years ago Mr. Douglass, at 
the head of the South and the Kansas-Ne- 
braska party, gave battle to the North. He 
contended for popular sovereignty, that is, 
for the right of the first settlers, who should 
gather together in numbers sufficient to con- 
stitute a civilized community, to select their 
own institutions, and determine for them- 
selves whether Slavery should or should not 
be one of them. On this issue Mr. Douglass 
won, and the old oe which for forty 
years had kept Slavery out of the Territories 
to the north of 36 deg.'80 min. were voted 
out of existence. Having secured thus much, 
the supporters of the Bill next tried to work 
Slavery into the Territories without legisla- 
tion. They call upon Congress to enact a 
slave code. Slavery, they said, is in the 
Territories by force of the Constitution. It 
is the duty of all good citizens to protect 
it there. Hence they call upon Congress to 
enact a slave code, and some of the more 
foolish members also advocate the opening 
of the slave-trade. He himself denies the 
right of Congress to legislate Slavery into 
the Territories, or to protect and foster it 
there ; and claims that in the local Legisla- 
tures are vested all the powers upon these 
subjects. Thus the author of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill becomes the champion of free- 
dom, and the Bill itself, which rallied the 
united North in opposition to it, becomes the 
refuge of the Republican party, in opposition 
to the original supporters of the Bill. 

The Republicans are sanguine of the suc- 
cess of their candidate, 

The law enacted last winter by the Legis- 
lature of Louisiana, placing all free negroes 
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under the most rigid surveillance, who may 
arrive in that State on shipboard or steam- 
boats, came into effect on the Ist of Septem- 
ber last. All free persons of colour, arriving 
in port from abroad, must immediately be 
lodged in gaol, and remain there until the 
departure of the boat or vessel on which they 
came: masters of steamboats and ships must 
report to the chief of police all such persons 
belonging to their crews, or passengers, or in- 
cur severe penalties. 

Mauritivus.—By the Overland Com- 
mercial Gazette of the 8th August, we learn, 
that since the 1st January to the 5th of the 
former month, 27,515 Coolies had been in- 
troduced, of whom 6754 were females, and 
3423 were children. It also records the de- 
struction of the Coolie ship Shah Jehan, 
from Calcutta to Mauritius with 350 Coolies, 
all of whom were either burned or lost. On 
the 27th June fire was discovered on board, 
which was kept partly under for four days, 
during which time the officers and crew were 
busy constructing rafts on which to place the 
Coolies should they not be picked up before 
they were obliged to abandon the vessel. 
This was rendered necessary, as the vessel 
had only two boats out of the four remaining ; 
and even if two had not been burnt, these 
would not have afforded boat accommodation 
for one-half the number on board. Had 
there been a sufficient number of boats there 
is every reason to believe that the greater 
portion, if not all; those unfortunate Coolies 
might have been saved. “It is astonishing,” 
remarks the editor, ‘ Government should 
allow emigrants to be conveyed in ships un- 
provided with proper boats and other appli- 
ances.” \ 

The Coolies were put on the rafts, and have 
not since been heard of. The captain and 
officers and 60 Lascar crew were pitked up 
in the long boat by the French ship Vasco 
de Gama Captain Moreau, five days after 
leaving the ship, having had only 50 gallons 
of water, half a bag of rice, and half a bag of 
gram, during that time. They were in a 
famishing condition, but were kindly treated, 
and soon recovered. 








PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HovussE or Commons. 
Tuesday, August 12. 
PORTUGAL AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

Mr. CampBELL moved the following re- 
solutions :— That this House feels bound, 
before the session closes, to express the deep 
respect it entertains for the firm and honour- 
able manner in which the Government of 
Portugal has acted on its treaties with Great 
Britain, in restraining negro exportation from 
the eastern coast of Africa in 1857 and 1858. 
That this House fully recognises the zeal with 
which the Emperor of the French has re- 
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solved to check the slave-trade in all its forms 
throughout his dominions.” 

Mr. C. Buxtox, in seconding the motion, 
said, he would not detain the House except 
to say that that question was of much more 
practical importance than might ut first 
sight appear. He knew that the Portuguese 
themselves were anxious that there should be 
some such expression of opinion on the part 
of the British Parliament as that now pro- 
posed, which would have the effect of placing 
them in a better position with respect to their 
efforts to suppress the slave-trade than they 
were in at present. 

Mr. Cave quite agreed in the motion as 
far as Portugal was concerned. With regard, 
however, to France, he asked, were they 
quite certain that the Emperor of the French 
had resolved to check the slave-trade in all 
its forms throughout his dominions? He 
had himself received information from Mar- 
tinique, that a vessel with several hundreds of 
negroes on board, and belonging to a firm at 
Marseilles, had lately landed at that island 5 
thus shewing that a traffic was being carried 
on which our Government had stigmatized 
as the slave-trade, and in consequence of 
which they had addressed remofistrances to 
the Emperor. It was also stated that the 
vessel in question, after landing her cargo, 
was to return tothe coast of Africa for a 
fresh one. It might be asserted that these 
negroes were free emigrants; but when it 
was known that they were sometimes placed 
in irons and put on board vessels which 
carried them to French possessions, it cer- 
tainly did not seem as if they were allowed 
to exercise much free agency in the matter. - 
Some of them had escaped from Martinique 
and Guadaloupe to British territory, while- 
others had been drowned in their attempts at 
flight—circumstances which threw con- 
siderable doubt on their alleged freedom. 
Negotiations were said to have been set on 
foot by the Emperor of the French with our 
Government, with a view to substitute Indian 
Coolies for these negroes. To the immigra- 
tion of these Coolies to our own colonies there 
was no objection, because their embarkation 
and debarkation were both conducted under 
the strict surveillance of our Government 
agents. But if they were to be carried from 
the British possessions to Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, or fcshan, immediately they had 
sailed, they would be withdrawn from the 
control of our authorities; and when they 
had arrived at their destination there would 
be no security for their proper treatment. If 
that was to be the compensation which we 
were to pay for the I:mperor’s apparent 
abandonment of the slave-trade, he main- 
tained that the price was. too high. 

Sir. G. Grey regretted that such a motion 
should have been brought forward so late in 
the session in so thin a House, and when his 
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noble friend at the head of the Government, 
and his noble friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, were both unavoidably 
absent. He hoped that the hon. gentleman 
who had introduced the subject would not 
think it necessary to press his resolutions. He 
believed the Portuguese Government had 
acted with great zeal in restraining the ex- 
portation of negroes from the coast of Africa, 
and that the Emperor of the French had also 
been earnest in his endeavours to check the 
slave-trade. But a correspondence was still 
going on with respect to that subject between 
our Government and the Governments of 
both of the countries referred to in the motion; 
and if these resolutions were passed, they 
might lead those two Governments to say 
that we were entirely satisfied that they had 
done all that was necessary. Its effect, there- 
fore, might be to weaken, instead of strength- 
ening, the hands of the Government in its 
ae correspondence with those Powers. 

oreover, even if the resolutions should now 
be adopted, they could not have the weight 
which they ought to carry with them, owing 
to their having been passed in a very thin 
House and without discussion at the close of 
4 session. 

Mr. Briscorz concurred in what had 
fallen from the right hon. baronet, and trusted 
that the motion would not now be persevered 
in. 

Mr. CamMpPBELL said, that if the right hon. 
baronet had had the goodness toread the terms 
of the motion, he would have seen that it 
referred, as far as regarded Portugal, to 
transactions which were already concluded, 
and therefore could not inconvenience, but 
must rather aid the Government in any cor- 
respondence now pending between them and 
that State. But under all the circumstances, 
and seeing that the resolutions did not appear 
to command that support from the Govern- 
ment which was necessary to give them due 
authority, he thought he should best consult 
the feeling of the House by withdrawing 
them. At the same time, while following the 
suggestion of the right hon. baronet, he must 
throw upon him the whole responsibility for 
the evil consequences which must flow from 
the postponement of the motion. 

e motion was then withdrawn. 








THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


In our summary for August we referred to 
the proceedings at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Tract Society, and promised to 
give our readers an outline of them in 
the future issue. We now redeem our 
pledge. The report is condensed from the 
New York Herald. 

‘The Annual Meeting of the American Tract 
Society was held in New York, on Wednesday, 
May 11th, and on the nomination of the officers, 
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exclusive of the Executive Committee, by the 
Rev. Dr. M‘Gee, a squabble arose concerning 
right of priority, in submitting a resolution be- 
fore the one for the appointment of the officers. 
The confusion was presently increased, in con- 
sequence of the Rev. Dr. W. Patton’s rising 
to propose a third resolution. He commenced 
seer it, but his voice was drowned in the 
uproar that ensued. In the midst of it, the 
Rev. Dr. Spring reached the platform, and 
succeeded in making himself heard. Dr. Pat- 
ton’s resolution was as follows : 

‘*¢ Whereas, The African slave-trade is con- 
trary to the first principles of the Gospel and 
humanity, is condemned by all Evangelical 
Christians, and is repudiated by all Christian, 
civilized, and enlightened nations ; and Whereas, 
There are indications that this trade, with all its 
crimes and horrors, already is, or is about to be, 
re-opened by adventurers from this country ; 
and Whereas, The only barrier to this trade is 
the moral sense, enlightened by the Gospel ; 
therefore, 

‘¢ Resolved, That the Publishing Committee be 
directed to issue during the present year a tract 
or tracts calculated to arouse and concentrate the 
religious sentiment of Evangelical Christians 
against the slave-trade, and to set forth its 
wickedness before the nation.’ 

“Dr. Patton then supported his resolution, 
alleging that he could not feel there could be any 
diversity of sentiment with regard to it. As a 
Christian Society, they were not prepared to be 
silent upon the question. Here the President 
interrupted the speaker, stating that the meeting 
had not power to instruct the Publishing Com~ 
mittee, and he considered the resolution out 
of order. Some one then moved that the re- 
solution lie on the table, which having been 
carried, the Rev. Mr. Wolcott, of Providence, 
said he thought the Chairman’s objection was 
sustained, and that the Publishing Committee 
ought to be left to exercise their discretion in 
the discharge of their duties. He proposed, how- 
ever, the addition of the following resolution to 
the preamble of the one laid on the table: 

‘¢¢ Resolved, That the publication during the 
present year of any well-written pamphlet or 
tract which may be offered to the Publishing 
Committee, calculated to arouse and concentrate 
the religious sentiment of all Christian men 
against the slave-trade, and set forth its great 
wickedness before the nation, will meet with the 
warm approbation of this Society.’ 

‘*The proposer was proceeding to support his 
motion, when another squabble arose on the 
point of order involved in its presentation ante- 
cedently to the nomination of officers. This 
question was finally disposed of by the appoint- 
ment of the following gentlemen as the Executive 
and Publishing Committee : 

“*The Rev. David Magie, D.D.; Rev. W. 
R. Williams, D.D.; Rev. W. Adams, D.D.; 
Rev. Benjamin C. Cutler, D.D.; Rev. Nehe- 
miah Adams, D.D.; and the Rev. T. De Witt.’ 

“John Joy, Esq., then rose and said, that as 
a life director, he wished to submit the following 
resolution to the Directors, and he begged to do 
so without debate. 

‘¢ * Whereas, It was unanimously and solemnly 
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resolved by this Society in 1857, after long and 
careful deliberation, and in accordance with the 
unanimous Report of a Committee of fifteen, that 
those moral duties that grow out of the existence 
of Slavery, as well as those moral evils and vices 
that spring from the institution, undoubtedly do 
fall within the province of the Society, and may 
and ought to be discussed in a fraternal and 
Christian spirit; aud whereas at the Meeting 
of the Society in 1858, the omission of the Pub- 
lishing Committee to perform the said duty 
during the year then passed, was reported with a 
‘special apology at said time, and said Report 
was accepted; and whereas no sufficient reasons 
are offered to the Society for their prolonged 
neglect to perform said duty, and there are no 
great reasons why it should be performed; 
therefore, 

*** Resolved, That the Publishing Committee 
be instructed to publish, during the coming year, 
one or more tracts on the sin and evils of 
Slavery.” 

** Mr. Joy was frequently interrupted by loud 
hisses ; but having read the resolution, threw it 
upon the table. 

** Daniel Lord, Esq., then rose to oppose the 
adoption of the resolution. He argued, that the 
Society was a charitable trust, and that when it 
had once received donations, the donors had no 
right to control the action of the Society in 
relation to this or any other question. Now 
the object of the Society was to circulate tracts, 
not to make declarations or to settle principles, 
or to declare for or against Slavery. It was idle 
to ask to circulate tracts concerning Slavery, 
or defining the duties of masters, mistresses, 
husbands, and wives, where they could not cir- 
culate them amongst those whom they proposed 
to benefit by them. The managers were the 
only parties who were in a position to decide this 
point, and they were against such publications, 
because it would be a waste of money to publish 
tracts which would never be read. He thought 
that the attempt made in 1857 to instruct the 
managers, or Publishing Committee, was an act 
of gross usurpation. He moved that Mr Joy’s 
motion be laid upon the table. 

* Another squabble now arose respecting the 
right of the Meeting to consider such questions ; 
but ultimately Mr. Lord’s motion was carried. 
No sooner was this done, than a clamorous dis- 
cussion was raised on another point of order. 
Ultimately the Rev. Mr. Wolcott rose to pro- 
pose his resolution, which had been ordered to lie 
on the table. He considered it to be the duty of 
the Society to express an opinion on the subject 
of the slave-trade and Slavery, and a tract might 
be compiled in a form that would meet the 
general approval of all Evangelical Christians in 
the land. As to the possibility of circulating 
such a tract, he would remind the Meeting, that 
a small one, containing Bible teachings against 
oppression, had been refused by their Publishing 
Committee, on the plea that it would not be 
circulated in the South. It was published by 
the Boston Tract Society, and the first thousand 
copies were ordered from the South, and sent to 
the Slave States. 

“The Rev. Rufus Clark pointed out that the 
Society issued tracts against Sabbath-breaking, 
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intemperance, the liquor-traffic, and other sub- 
jects, and therefore it ought to publish tracts 
against Slavery, but especially against the slave- 
trade. He trembled for the future, when he 
saw a Society like theirs failing to utter a 
word against a traffic which, if it were opened 
in any part of the land, would imperil the 
existence of the Republic. 

‘Hiram Ketchum, Esq., of New York, con- 
sidered, that, as a corporate body, the Society had 
no business to meddle with the subject. He 
moved to lay Mr. Wolcott’s resolution on the 
table. The Rev. Dr. Spring regretted that the 
resolution had been proposed. He considered 
that Mr. Lord had conclusively settled the ques- 
tion they were discussing. He was of opinion 
that the Society ought to be silent on the question 
of Slavery in the South, but not upon that of the 
slave-trade, and he should therefore offer the 
following resolution : 

“That this Society, in laying the preceding 
resolution on the table, have not come to this 
conclusion from any hesitation in relation to the 
sin of the African slave-trade, or the great 
wickedness of reviving this iniquitous traffic in 
any form.’ 

‘s A brief discussion now ensued, when, amidst 
much confusion, the Rev. Dr. Clark rose. He 
said he hoped the Society would have patience, 
for he felt that this was an historic moment of 
the American Tract Society ; and if it went to 
the world that they rejected that resolution, every 
gentleman must see the moral influence it would 
exert in favour of Slavery. They determined 
not to raise their voice against that iniquity. If 
Dr. Spring would so far admit an amendment by 
which the resolution could be taken from the 
table, and referred to the Executive Committee 
for deliberation, it seemed to him that would 
meet the case. If the principle went out from 
that Society, of course its influence must be fatal, 
because, if they were prepared to embody an 
opinion, they might as well embody it in a 
tract. 

Rev. Dr. Bacon—The Society has a right to 
express its own opinion, but not a right to its 
opinion as to the opinion of individual members 
of the Society. o individual member can 
express his opinion unless he is in the majority. 
I take it that Mr. Ketchum’s amendment goes a 
great deal farther than the original resolution, 
and commits the Society farther. If it has no 
right to express its own opinion, I want to know 
where, under heaven, it gets a right to express 
mine. I could not refrain, when the gentleman 
was speaking, to shew that the Society has no 
right to an opinion upon the subject of the 
* tobacco !” 
Well, sir, my respected father here (Dr. Spring), 
whom I so much admire and love, handed out 
his tobacco-box. I want to know if it is not 
time to come to an end finally with this foolery ? 
—for so I venture to call it. Here is a Society 
for the promotion of vital godliness and sound 
morality, by the circulation of tracts calculated to 
meet the approbation of all evangelical Chris- 
tians. It circulates tracts against the culture 
and use of tobacco. Now, how many of these 
venerable men are there upon whose consciences 
rests the deadly sin of using tobacco? Away 
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with it! I maintain that this Society can have 
an opinion, and can print and circulate it, which, 
if it were to be universally adopted, would send 
desolation through the lower counties of Virginia, 
and all along the banks of the Connecticut. Can 
it not then have an opinion as to the wickedness 
which the laws of the United States, more than 
forty years ago, pronounced to be a crime against 
human nature—piracy! A little moral sense 
will walk through the cobweb meshes of such an 
argument. We remember who said, * Ye bind 
heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and 
Jay them on men’s shoulders, and will not touch 
them with one of your fingers.’ Is there any 
member of the Executive Committee just elected 
whose table sparkles with red wine? I know 
there is! Or any member whose parlours echo 
with the feet of many dancers? I know there 
is! And here we are, binding those burdens 
about tobacco, and wine-drinking, and dancing, 
on other men’s shoulders. Isn’t it time to be 
done with such tomfoolery? Sir, I have heard 
to-day, as I heard a year ago, what I regard as 
a slander on the South. Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 
sold in every book-store in New Orleans. This 
Society is faithless to the interest of vital godli- 
ness and sound morality, if it fails to send such 
tracts to the South as the South needs. Bishop 
Meade never wrote and printed matter which 
was not calculated to meet Bishop Meade’s ap- 
‘pigeseies as an evangelical Christian. And if 
e were such a dishonest man, he would have no 
right to walk into the Publishing Committee, 
and veto their tracts. The question of time and 
form of publishing belong to the Committee. 

**Dr. Bacon was here called to order for not 
speaking to the question. 

“Mr. Ketchum—Is the question on my 
amendment ? 

“ The President—It is. 

“Mr. Ketchum—Well, then, I will with- 
draw it. 

** Dr. Bacon said, then he would speak on 
Dr. Spring’s motion. The resolution about the 
slave-trade was said to be an abstraction; a 
year hence, it would be a political question. To- 
day it was on the narrow isthmus dividing these 
two states. The slave-trade was already revived, 
and the Fugitive Slave Law was not so much a 
dead letter in Ohio and Massachusetts as the 
laws against the slave-trade in Georgia and 
Mississippi. Now was the time to speak out, 
and help our friends at the South. Unless they 
did speak, they would have men in New ¥ork 
preaching from the text already quoted here by a 
grey-headed man in favour of buying slaves of 
the Africans—‘of the heathen round about.’ 
He hoped at least the faint testimony implied in 
Dr. Spring’s resolution would be given, that the 
moral sense of the Z’ract Society is not oblite- 
rated. 

** Professor Crosby looked upon both this reso- 
lution and its predecessor as wholly unnecessary, 
for every Christian man knew that the Society is 
opposed to the African slave-trade. He pre- 
dicted that this resolution would be an entering 
wedge for other declarations of opinion—for 
instance, that they are opposed to Slavery in the 
Territories. He warned the Society not to fall 
into a trap unawares, 
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* Rev. Dr. Pinney was sorry Mr. Wolcott’s 
resolution was tabled. They had in effect voted 
that they would not be gratified by a tract 
against the slave-trade. 

‘Rev, Dr. Hewitt would trust to the wisdom 
of the Society to guard against any trap. 

‘Rev. Dr. Thompson referred to a recent 
emendation by the Publishing Committee. A 
passage in one tract read, ‘If this love had 
always prevailed among professing Christians, 
where would have been the African slave-trade ?’ 
The Committee changed it to, ‘Where would 
have been the tortures of the Inquisition?’ He 
wanted) Dr. Spring’s resolution to take the So- 
ciety out of the false position in which it was 
placed by that expurgation. This was the only 
Society which could rally the moral sentiment of 
the whole country, North and South, against the 
slave-trade, and prevent at least fifty ships being 
annually sent for slaves from the port of New 
York. 

‘Rev. Dr. Cook supported Dr. Spring’s re- 
solution, not because he deemed such an ex- 
pression called for, nor because he deemed it 
strictly within the scope of the objects of the 
Society, but as an explanatory resolution to pre- 
vent their previous action from being misunder- 
stood or misrepresented. He did not believe that 
the expression of opinion by this Society on the 
subject was very important. 

“The resolution of Dr. Spring was then passed 
by a decided majority. 

**A gentleman in front, in a loud tone of 
voice, moved that the resolution passed in 1857, 
on the subject of Slavery, be expunged from the 
minutes. 

‘‘ The President took no notice of the motion. 

‘The Society then, on motion, proceeded to 
the ordinary anniversary exercises.” 











WENDELL PHILLIPS ON SLAVERY. 
(Concluded from page 174.) 


‘¢ One word more, sir, and I have done. I went 
to Wellington, knowing that coloured men have 
no rights in the United States, which white men 
are bound to respect; that the courts had so 
decided ; that Congress had so enacted ; that the 
people had so decreed. 

‘** There is not a spot in this wide country, not 
even by the altars of God, nor in the shadow of 
the shafts that tell the imperishable fame and 
glory of the heroes of the Revolution ; no, nor in 
the old Philadelphia Hall, where any coloured 
man may dare to ask a mercy of a white man. 
Let me stand in that Hall and tell a United- 
States Marshal that my father was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, that he served under Lafayette, 
and fought through the whole war, and that he 
fought for my freedom as much as for his own, 
and he would sneer at me, and clutch me with 
his bloody fingers, and say he has a right to 
make me a slave! And when I appeal to Con- 
gress, they say he has a right to make me a 
slave ; when I appeal to the people, they say he 
has a right to make me a slave; and when I 
appeal to your Honour, your Honour says he has a 
right to make me aslave; and ifany man, white 
or black, seeks an ies pie of that claim, they 
make themselves amenable to the pains and penal- 
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ties of the Fugitive Slave Act, for BLACK MEN 
HAVE NO RIGHTS WHICH WHITE MEN ARE BOUND 
TO REspECr. I, going to Wellington with the full 
knowledge of all this, knew that if that man was 
taken to Columbus he was hopelessly gone, no mat- 
ter whether he had ever been in Slavery before or 
not. J] knew that I was in the same situation my- 
self, and that, by the decision of your Honour, if 
any man whatever were to claim me as his slave, 
and seize me, and my brother, being a lawyer, 
should seek to get out a writ of habeas corpus to 
expose the falsity of the claim, he would be thrust 
into prison under one provision of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, for interfering with the man claiming 
to bein pursuit of a fugitive, and I, by the perjury 
of a solitary wretch, would, by another of its 
provisions, be hopelessly doomed to life-long 
bondage, without the possibility of escape. 

‘*Some may say there is no danger of free 

ersons being seized and carried off as slaves. 

o one need labour under such a delusion. Sir, 
Sour of the eight persons who were first carried 
back under the Act of 1850, were afterwards 
proved to be free men. They were free persons, 
but wholly at the mercy of the oath of one man. 
And but last Sabbath afternoon a letter came to 
me from a gentleman in St. Louis, informing 
me that a young lady, who was formerly under 
my instructions at Columbus, a free person, is 
now lying in the jail at that place, claimed as 
the slave of some wretch who never saw her 
before, and waiting for testimony from relatives 
at Columbus to establish her freedom. I could 
stand here by the hour and relate such instances. 
in the very nature of the case ‘they must be 
constantly occurring. <A letter was not long 
since found upon the person of a counterfeiter 
when arrested, addressed to him by some South- 
ern gentlemen, in which the writer says : 

‘¢*Go among the niggers ; find out their marks 
and scars; make good descriptions and send to 
me, and I’ll find masters for ’em.’ 

«‘That is the way men are carried ‘back’ to 
Slavery. 

‘* But, in view of all the facts, I say that, if 
ever again a man is seized near me, and is about 
to be carried Southward as a slave before any 
legal investigation has been had, I shall hold it 
to be my duty, as I held it that day, to secure 
for him, if possible, a legal inquiry into the cha- 
racter of the claim by which he is held. And I 
go further; I say, that if it is adjudged illegal 
to procure even such an investigation, then we 
are thrown back upon those last defences of our 
rights which cannot be taken from us, and which 
God gave us, that we need not beslaves. I ask 
your Honour, while I say this, to place yourself 
in my situation, and you will say with me, that 
if your brother, if your friend, if your wife, if 
your child, had been seized by men who claimed 
them as fugitives, and the law of the land for- 
bade you to ask an investigation, and precluded 
the possibility of any legal protection or redress, 
then you will say with me, that you would not 
ouly demand the protection of the law, but you 
would call in your neighbours and your friends, 
and would ask them to say with you, that these 
your friends could not be taken into Slavery. 

“‘ And now I thank you for this leniency, this 
indulgence, in giving a man, unjustly condemned 
by a tribunal, before which he is declared to 
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have no rights, the privilege of speaking in ‘his 
own behalf. I know that it will do nothing to- 
wards mitigating your sentence, but it is a pri- 
vilege to be allowed to speak, and I thank you 
for it. I shall submit gp the penalty, be it what 
it may, but I stand up here to say, that if for 
doing what I did on that day at Wellington, 
I am to go in jail six months, and pay a fine of 
a thousand dollars according to the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and such is the protection the laws 
of this country afford me, I must take upon 
myself the responsibility of self-protection when 
I come to be claimed by some perjured wretch as 
his slave,—I shall never be taken into Slavery. 
And as, in that trying hour, I would have others 
do to me, as I would eall upon my friends to 
help me, as I would call upon you, your Honour, 
to help me; as I would call upon you [to the 
District Attorney] to help me; and upon you 
[to Judge Bliss), and upon you [to his counsel], 
so help me Gop! I stand here to say that I will 
do all I can for any man thus seized and held, 
though ‘the inevitable penalty of six months’ im- 
prisonment and one thousand dollars fine for 
each offence hangs over me! Wehave all acom- 
mon humanity, and you all would do that; your 
manhood would require it; and no matter what 
the law might be, you would honour yourself for 
doing it, while your friends and your children, to 
all generations, would honour you for doing it, 
and every good and honest man would say you 
had done right! 





THE SLAVE-TRADE IN CHINESE. 


THe gentleman who has sent us the fol- 
lowing letter, not having imposed any re- 
strictions upon us respecting the publication 
of the very important information he fur- 
nishes on the subject of the traffic in Chinese, 
we feel that we shall be rendering a service 
to the cause of humanity, by giving publicity 
to his statement, and we would beg our friends 
to interest themselves to obtain the inser- 
tion of our correspondent’s letter in provincial 
newspapers. Although the facts referred bear 
only upon the traffic in Chinese for Cuba, it 
is well known that such of our West-India 
Colonies as demand this class of immigrants 
can only hope to get them by the same or by 
similar means, because it is admitted that the 
vigilance of British officials is not adequate 
to prevent the odious practices of which the 
unfortunate Chinese are the victims. The 
letter of our correspondent has been forwarded 
to the Duke of Newcastle, and there is every 
probabilty that the whole subject will receive 
at his hands the attention it deserves. 
‘ Sanders’ Terrace, Stratford, Essex, 
“ July 30th 1859. 

‘“‘Sir,—Having witnessed several of the 
atrocious cruelties practised in the ‘ Chinese Slave-- 
Trade,’ I beg to send you the following statement 
of the same. In the year 1856 I was third 
officer of the British ship ‘ Catherine Glen,’ of 
London, owned by a Sir George Hodgkinson, and 
chartered for the conveyance of Chinese Coolies to 
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Havana. Our port of loading was Swatow. 
There we received upwards of seven hundred 
Coolies. We delivered at Havana four hundred 
and thirty-seven only. 

“Having an interpréter on board, I made 
diligent inquiry of the Coolies, through him, as to 
the manner in which they had been obtained. 
With the exception of about twelve, I ascertained 
that every one of these wretched creatures had 
been either forcibly carried off, or deluded away 
from their homes by the myrmidons of S. Armero, 
a Spaniard, agent in China for the house of 
Morialis in Havana, to which house the gene- 
rality of slaves, both Chinese and African, are 
consigned. This Armero had earned the sobri- 
quet of the ‘ man-stealer’ amongst the Chinese in 
Amoy and Swatow. 

“ Amongst the Coolies were numbers of chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and twelve, some even 
younger than that. These I found had been 
enticed away. Their parents have in numerous 
instances come round the ship and implored, with 
tears, for their children to be restored. All their 
entreaties were in vain; and many, many were 
the times in which they were cruelly fired at and 
forced to retire from the ship. By degrees they 
all came to learn that their state would be far 
different to what had been represented to them. 
When in port, not a day passed without numbers 
jumping overboard: armed men kept watch day 
and night; and when any fugitives were discovered 
making for the shore, boats were manned and sent 
in chase: if the unfortunates were caught, they 
were brought on board and severely flogged, kept 
in irons, and on short allowance for many days 
afterwards. When at sea, suicides were frequent ; 
and so, by one means or another, between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred Luman 
beings died a miserable death ; for they said they 
might as well kill themselves at sea, as wait to be 
killed in the land they were going to. 

When we arrived at Havana, people desirous 
of becoming purchasers came on board, inspected 
and examined the Coolies, made them go through 
various evolutions, ina word, treated them in ex- 
actly the same manner as if they had been beasts. 
I heard afterwards that they were all sold, and that 

t numbers put an end to their lives on find- 
ing out the shameful manner in which they had 
been deceived. 

To the truth of these statements I am ready to 
swear, and shall feel happy to give any further 
evidence to aid in the suppression of this abomi- 
nable traffic, disgraceful alike to the British 
Government and people. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
Hoyrtes SAuNDERS. 
Mr. Chamerovzow. 





AFRICAN CIVILIZATION SOCIETY. 
In the June Number of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter we published an article setting 
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forth the origin and the objects of the African 
Civilization Society. The limited space at 
our disposal this month prevents us from 
recurring to the subject at any great length ; 
but as we take a deep interest in the success of 
this movement, we feel it to be our duty to call 
attention to the presence, in this country, of 
the Rev. T. Bourne, the Corresponding Se- 
cretary of the Society, for the purpose of 
obtaining assistance in carrying out its ob- 
jects. Our friends will be glad to learn that 
this Society has been originated by the free 
coloured people of New Tak; under the Pre- 
sidency of the Rev. H. H. Garnett, and is, 
we believe, the first effort at self-help which 
they have made. Their position, however, is 
surrounded by so many difficulties, that 
although a considerable sum has been raised 
in their own country for the prosecution of 
their laudable enterprise, ye are compelled 
to appeal to the friends of Africa in England 
to aid them. No public meeting has yet been 
held in London, to submit the objects of the 
African Civilization Society to the people of 
this country ; but, on the 18th August ult., a 
number of gentlemen interested in the welfare 
of Africa assembled at the residence of Dr. 
Hodgkin, 35 Bedford Square, James Bell, 
Esq. (late M.P. for Guildford) in the chair, to 
hear a statement from the Rev. T. Bourne 
concerning the plans and objects of the Asso- 
ciation of which he is the Secretary. These 
were set forth by him with great lucidity and 
force, and the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 


** Resolved—That this meeting has heard with 
much interest and satisfaction the statements 
made by the Rev. T. Bourne concerning the 
origin, objects, and progress of the African 
Civilization Society, recently established in New 
York, by the free people of colour, in connection 
with their anti-slavery and Christian friends. It 
desires to express its warm interest in the success 
of his mission to this country, and cordially com- 
mend him and the cause to the numerous friends 
of the enslaved and oppressed, who concur in pro- 
moting the extinction of Slavery, and the pro- 
duction of the numerous tropical articles of com- 
merce by free labour, unstained by Slavery, and 
aiding the Christian civilization of Africa, Also, 
that a subscription be opened to aid in sending 
some of the proposed settlers to Yoruba.” 


With regard to the subscription, it will be 
remembered, that two pioneering agents, 
namely, Dr. M. R. Delany, and Robert 
Campbell, have already gone out to Africa, 
towards whose expenses a sum of money was 
subscribed, which may be regarded as the 
commencement of the subscription-list to be 
hereafter devoted to carrying out the So- 
ciety’s objects. We hope it will be con- 
siderably extended, and shall be glad to an- 
swer any communications, or receive any ad- 
ditional sums. Letters may be addressed to 
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the Rev. T. Bourne, 27 New Broad Street, 
E.C. or to the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, at the same address. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 


£ s. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P., London, 25 0 
H. E. Gurney, Esq., ditto .25 0 
J. Gurney Barclay, Esq., ditto . 25 0 
H. Christy, Esq., ditto . 25 0 
George Thomas, Esq., Bristol . oe 
Edward Ashworth, Esq. . (Cs ee 
Henry Ashworth, Esq. . ° ao 28 
Henry Crostield, Esq. . «© «. 1 O 
Samuel Bowley, Esq., Glo’ster. . 1 O 

For African Civilization, &c. : 

R. Charleton, Bristol ‘ ‘ - & 8 
Mrs. E. Charleton, ditto «ie 


The above was in type for the September 
Number of the Reporter, but was excluded 
by the extreme length of the report of the 

roceedings at the Ist of August Meeting. 

he excess of our matter from last month 
obliges us to defer until our next issue, 
inserting an account of the influential meet- 
ing since held at Manchester, for the pro- 
motion of the objects of the African Civili- 
zation Society. 








TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JOSEPH 

STURGE. 
Tre Church and “ga ge of Spanish 
Town and Sligoville, in the parishes of St. 
Catherine’s and St. Thomas, in the Vale of 
Jamaica, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
J. M. Phillippo, and consisting of free 
negroes, has recently passed the following 
address to the family of the late Mr. Joseph 
Sturge :— 

** That this meeting has heard with deep sorrow 
the death of their devoted friend and benefactor, 
Joseph Sturge, Esq., and hereby express their 
heartfelt sympathy with the friends of religion, 
of justice, and of humanity at large, in that 
affecting Providence by which they have been 
called to sustain the loss of so distinguished a 
Christian and philanthropist. 

“« They more especially express their condolence 
with Mrs. Sturge and family, who under such 
painful circumstances, in relation to the sudden- 
ness of the bereavement, mourn the loss of so 
affectionate and devoted a husband, father, and 
friend. But while they so deeply deplore his loss, 
and record their testimony to the great and varied 
excellences of Mr. Sturge’s character, in the 
relationships both of public and private life, as 
connected more immediately with the interests of 
his native land, this meeting, consisting chiefly of 
emancipated peasantry, cannot but feel them- 
selves laid under the deepest obligations, on 
account of his long, arduous, and unwavering 
advocacy of their rights as men and as British 
subjects, particularly for his noble and generous 
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conduct in perso ally visiting the West Indies in 

1837 (weil remembered by many of them), in 
| order to acquaint himself with the odious system 
: of apprenticeship to which they were then sub- 
| jeet, and by which he was enabled to collect the 
facts that so effectually moved the people and 
‘arliament of England to effect their complete 
emancipation. 

** This boon, which it need scarcely be said 
| they estimate beyond all price, and for which they 
| trust they are increasingly thankful, they attri- 
bute, chiefly under God, to the efforts of their 
departed friend and his associate, Thomas Harvey, 
Esq.; and they are persuaded that in this testi- 
mony they speak the sentiments of the whole 
emancipated population, not only of Jamaica, but 
those of the enfranchised peoples of all the 
British Colonies. 

** All feel that they are bereaved of a friend 
and benefactor, whose anxiety and efforts for their 
welfare have never been surpassed, and will ever 
associate the name of Sturge in their recollection 
with Clarkson, Wilberforce, Buxton, and others, 
gone also to their reward— the noblest and best 
friends of the African race that history records. 

‘* Mr. Sturge, however, not only occupied the 
highest rank as an Abolitionist; while he eu- 
deavoured to free the body of the slave from 
degrading vassalage, he, to the last hour of his 
life, consecrated his influence and property towards 
raising him, by Christian education, to that 
rank in the scale of being of which, by his cir- 
cumstances and condition, he had been so unjustly 
deprived. But for his unfaltering generosity in 
this department of benevolence also (by no meang 
the least important), and that of others of the 
Society of Friends in particular, in aiding the 
various educational establishments in Jamaica, as 
many of this meeting can testify, few would have 
emerged from the abject mental condition in 
which the dark reign of Slavery had left them. 

**In recording their expressions of grief, in 
common with the whole of their brethren ac- 
quainted with Mr. Sturge’s sympathies and 
efforts for the advancement of both their temporal 
and spiritual welfare, this meeting would not 
forget that the event was the result of His all- 
wise ordination, who doeth what pleaseth Him in 
the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth. 

“‘ They would therefore humbly acquiesce in 
the dispensation, and adore the Divine goodness 
which supported their devoted friend through so 
long a period of usefulness, and enabled him to 
perform such a series of eminent services as dis- 
tinguished his life; and earnestly pray that his 
children, and all who were privil with his 
acquaintance, together with all who may hereafter 
know his worth, may imitate him in all that en- 
nobled and distinguished him as a philanthropist, 
and in every thing that was amiable and attrac- 
tive in his character as a Christian.” 
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The Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1}, 1859. 
THE TIMES ON THE RESULTS OF 
NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 


Tur Times of the 18th of August contains an 
article upon the Speech delivered by His Ex- 
cellency, Governor Hincks, on the Ist of the 
same month, on the occasion of the celebration 
of the 26th Anniversary of the Abolition of 
British Colonial Slavery. It scarcely renders 
justice to Mr. Hincks’ valuable contribution 
to the cause of humanity, though it alludes 
toit in terms of commendation, Most of 
our friends are by this time in possession of 
it, great facilities for its circulation having 
been furnished by its reproduction in a pam- 
phiet form. We reprinted it in our co- 
lumns last month, and trust by these means 
to have placed it within reach of every 
one. If we now call attention to the 
article in the Times, it is with a view not to 
leave ourselves open to a charge of permitting 
that journal to make statements to our detri- 
ment uncontradicted. To the general public 
we cannot appeal through a newspaper which 
systematically closes its columns against us. 
But that general public comprises many true 
friends of the anti-slavery cause, who, although 
quite firm on the principle of the anti-slavery 
movement, are nevertheles oftentimes shaken 
in their judgment of the course the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society have taken in relation to the 
question of immigration. For them princi- 
pally our comments upon the Times’ article 
are written, and for our opponents in the 
West Indies, whom it is desirable to keep 
duly enlightened on the subject of our views, 
that they may not plead ignorance when 
thus misrepresenting them. 

The article in question differs vastly in 
tone from its immediate predecessors. It 
— to admit that Governor Hincks has 

emonstrated the greater cheapness of free- 
labour over slave-labour, as a general rule ; 
and that if the West-India proprietors want 
labour, the fault lies with themselves, and is 
not attributable to any actual deficiency in 
the supply. ‘Proper management’’ is all 
that is required to insure to the West-India 
planters as much labour as they need without 
importing “ immigrants.” Now this is pre- 
cisely the position which the Anti-Slavery 
Society has assumed, and maintains ; but 
the Times is not candid enough to admit it. 
It takes credit to itself for accepting the 
figures of Mr. Hincks, demonstrating the 
greater cheapness of free-labour, because his 
“assertions, whether sustainable or not, do 
at any rate proceed on fair and reasonable 
principles.” But we are justified in asking 
why the Times is so suddenly converted to a 
doctrne propounded by Governor Hincks, 
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which it asserted to be untrue when pro- 
mulgated by the Anti-Slavery Society? Go- 
vernor Hincks has asserted no new “ prin- 
ciples.” He has merely stated a plain fact, 
and affirmed that his assertions are the re- 
sults of his own experience. The simple 
truth is, the Times has altered its opinions, 
but will not acknowledge that the anti- 
slavery party was right in asserting pre- 
— similar ones, which it persistently op- 
sed. 

“ But,’* observes this uncandid journal, 
“ the reader need not anticipate that the gen- 
tleman whose views we are now considering 
has adopted the political economy of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, or that he would simply 
urge the planters to raise their wages until 
the independent negro, carefully protected 
against all competition, should see fit to accept 
them.” We might cavil at the extremely 
loose phraseology in which this attack upon 
the Anti-Slavery Society is couched, It is 
not clear, from the grammatical construction 
of the sentence, whose “wages” are to be 
raised. We must, however, assume that the 
negroes are the persons alluded to, as it is 
quite clear that the anti-slavery party are 
accused of a desire to protect them against 
competition in the labour-market. Now, 
the Anti-Slavery Society's “ political eco- 
nomy” consists in the simple enunciation of 
the principle, that the labour-market in the 
West Indies ought to be perfectly open and 
free ; and that the competition of immigrant. 
labour, which is sustained by throwing the 
chief cost upon the labouring population, is 
neither free nor fair, and therefore ought 
not to be permitted. We affirm that these 
are the views of Governor Hincks, as they 
are of the anti-slavery party—with whom he 
is not in any manner identified—and as they 
are of every other party save that which 1s 
styled the West-India Body. The reason 
is obvious. So long as the local legislation 
can be got to tax the community for immi- 
gration purposes, in the proportion of two- 
thirds of the cost of the present immigration 
system, the West-India proprietors are not 
likely to give it up, for it is equivalent to a 
rate in aid, to enable them to cultivate their 
estates. This is the whole secret of the out- 
cry for immigrants, and. we promise to 
prove it. 

The article in question concludes with a re- 
commendation to the Anti-Slavery Society, 
that its members should “ help to prove what. 
Mr. Hincks declares, that our planters can 
really beat slaveholders out of the field by 
cheaper and better productions.”” This re- 
commendation is wholly gratuitous. We 
have constantly alleged that this ought to be 
the case. We have been in the habit, ever 
since Slavery was abolished, and long before, 
of furnishing statistics in proof of our as- 
sertions ; and if the Zimes had only been as 
ready to give publicity to our facts, figures, 
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and arguments, as it has been to circulate 
the fallacies and mendacious statements of 
our opponents, the anti-slavery party would 
not now have seen itself on the brink of ano- 
ther struggle against a new form of Slavery 
and the slave-trade, and foreign slaveholding 
countries would probably long ago have 
taken some decisive step to terminate the 
system of Slavery they now uphold. That 
it is coming round now to sounder views, 
we may hope, as we may rejoice at the 
prospect. By whom it has been converted 
matters little. Governor Hincks’ independent 
testimony has evidently proved a powerful 
element in inducing the change, as far as 
it goes, and we gladly accord to him the 
credit of the conversion. 


THE WEST-INDIA PRESS AND THE 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tue West-India newspapers, more especially 
those published in Jamaica, with one ex- 
ception, namely, the Watchman, have for 
the last few months been filled with articles 
of the most abusive kind, directed against 
the proceedings of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society in relation to the ques- 
tion of immigration. Personalities of the 
grossest kind are flung at the Society and its 
representatives before the public, and every 
means which the ingenuity of perversity 
can devise are employed to mislead those in- 
terested in colonial subjects, and who may 
be supposed to read the colonial newspapers, 
as to the real views of the Anti-Sla So- 
ciety. Now we rather court than shrink 
from honest opposition. Any candid exa- 
mination of our facts and arguments we re- 
ceive with thankfulness, being desirous of 
eliciting the truth above and before all other 
considerations. When the Jamaica press— 
to which we now address ourselves—shall 
have thrown off its rabies, and foamed 
enough, and in sober earnestness sets itself 
to work, not to call us names, but to argue 
with us in a sane mood, we shall consider it 
our bounden duty to examine its statements. 
For the present we beg respectfully to inform 
the editors of the Jamaica papers that we 
have something better and more to the pur- 
pose to do, than to correct their misrepre- 
sentations, and to notice their abuse. The 
latter we shall always treat with the contempt 
it merits. The former we shall deal with in 
due time, and in proper place. 

As a reverse to this picture, we append a 
more congenial article from a Trinidad paper. 
We observe that the writer takes exception 
to one of our allegations respecting the effect 
ofimmigration upon wages, but as we are pre- 
paring a pamphlet which enters fully into 
this branch of the subject, we abstain from 
explanations at present. The writer has our 
cordial thanks for his defence of us, and on 
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the points of difference between us we are 
prepared to receive his objections with the 


greatest respect. 
(From the Trinidad Press of the 29th June). 


‘* We observe that the English Press has not 
been backward in criticising the Anti-Slavery 
Society, whose annual meeting has been recently 
held in England. Of course, it cannot be ex- 

that we will endorse the wholesale abuse 
which has been poured out upon the devoted 
heads of the members—that we can agree in the 
opinion that they are ‘ obstructives,’ who ‘have 
outlived the requirements of the age,’ and are 
* rapidly sinking into a public nuisance.’ On the 
contrary, we the Society’s movements, on 
the whole, as likely to be productive of much 
good, if they be only instrumental in deterring 
individuals from the performance of wrong. We 
regard it as a preventive force, and although its 
sphere of active labour has, of late years, been 
considerably reduced, from a variety of causes, 
not the least of which is the growing iutelligence 
ofits sable protégés, (as they have been called,) 
and their ability, consequently, to protect them~- 
selves, yet its influence is not the less felt, and, 
certainly, not the less dreaded. For the same 
reasons we cannot regard the Society as having 
‘outlived the requirements of the age.’ Just 
twenty-one years have ed since the total 
emancipation in these Colonies of the enslaved 
race; and a generation which suffered those 
horrors, at which it makes one’s blood curdle even 
to think of, has not yet died out, nor have al/ 
the evils, to which such a Society is capable of 
applying a remedy, been removed. How, there- 
fore, can the protectors of the African and his 
descendants be said to have outlived the require- 
ments of the age. Least of all can such a So- 
ciety be regarded as ‘a public nuisance.’ We are 
almost ashamed that any public writer could so 
far forget the respect which was due to himself, 
and to the'respectable Society to which he was 
referring, as to use an expression towards it, 
which is only applied to something of a vile, dis- 
gusting, and disgraceful nature. Surely, nosane 
man—no, not even the strongest advocate for 
‘things as they were before 1838,’ would think 
of applying such terms toa Society which has 
effected one of the greatest social revolutions 
which modern times has seen, and which was in- 
strumental in removing a foul blot from the fair 
escutcheon of free England. ‘ 

“It is likely to be argued that the Society, hav- 
ing effected the object for which it was created, 
should have given up the ghost; that is, the 
emancipation of the enslaved having been effected, 
the Society’s longer existence was unnecessary. 
Further, that all the good which it has done is 
not the work of to-day, but of times past —that 
the Society, as it exists at present, has no claim 
upon the world at large—that it now meddles in 
affairs not within its province, and hinders those 
‘nice little arrangements’ ‘by which much good 
might be effected. Let us take these argu~ 
ments in the order which they have suggested 
themselves. We should like some of the wise 
ones to tell us if the Anti-Slavery Society was 
really established with nothing beyond the bare 
object of emancipating the slaves. We certainly 
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think not. Its object, to our view, went con- 
siderably beyond that. Its members had some 
idea of what was likely to be the state of affairs 
in the colonies generally, after the emancipation, 
and, like a truly benevolent friend, it threw its 
protecting egis over ‘its sable protégés,’ an 
zgis which we do not desire to see removed. It 
would require much boldness—perhaps we had 
better say foolhardiness—in any individual to 
assert, therefore, that all the objects for which 
the Society was called into existence, have been 
entirely effected. It would be necessary for him 
to prove that there existed no longer any necessity 
for the protecting hand of the Anti-Slavery Society 
—a matter most difficult to be proved. With 
regard to all the good done by the Society being 
the work of time past, a moment's reflection will 
convince the impartial thinker that it cannot be 
so, for he will call to mind that there are such 
things as direct and indirect benefits. The 
direct benefit which the enslaved received, in 
times past, through the instrumentality of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, was emancipation ; but who 
will undertake to determine the exact amount of 
benefit which has accrued, and is, accruing in an 
indirect manner. Who will undertake to say 
that its ‘sword of Damocles’ suspended over 
the heads of those in whose hearts exist the will 
to do wrong, has not caused them to keepin the 
right path, and has prevented, at various times, 
the perpetration of wrongs neither few nor insig- 
nificant. Until, therefore, it can be proved that 
a preventive force is not a valuable power, it 
cannot be considered an argument against the 
Society, that its day of direct labour is past, and 
that the indirect good which it is instrumental in 
effecting is not worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. 

‘*We scarcely think that there exists any ne- 
cessity to shew, that because the old members of 
the Anti-Slavery Society have becn removed by 
the grim tyrant, death, the Society. remains, 
ipso facto, the same. The British Parliament is 
yet the British Parliament, although neither 
Pitt, Fox, Burke, nor Sheridan thunder out their 
eloquence within its walls; and, by a parity of 
reasoning, the Anti-Slavery Society is yet the 
Anti-Slavery Society, albeit Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, and Buxton no longer preach and practice 
philanthropy, because they have all been ga- 
thered to their fathers. It has been said that the 
Anti-Slavery Society has been meddling in affairs 
not within its province. We cannot think so; 
for we believe that nothing which affects the la- 
bourer and his descendants, even in the remotest 
degree, is beyond its sphere of action. But we 
may, and will concede, that, acting upon in- 
formation which it has received, it is, in a great 
measure, in the wrong on the subject of immi- 
gration. Thus, it advocates the idea that immi- 
gration is calculated to injure the labourers of 
these colonies by reducing the rates of wages, 
and, as it were, driving our people from the 
labour-market. On the contrary, (speaking at 
least for Trinidad,) the very opposite result is 
produced. Immigration is placing the labourer 
higher up in the social scale. The Creole is ab- 
solutely being benefited by it; and although we 
st: ongly object to many of the details of the pre- 
sent immigration scheme, yet we think the 
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good which it is producing through the length 
and breadth of the land is neither trifling nor to 
be despised. And that is a reasonable result to 
be expected from the very nature of things as 
they exist, in this colony at least. Mr. Charles 
Buxton says, that if labour were thrown ‘into the 
colonies, and waste lands were cultivated, they 
could do nobody harm, but good.’ And we agree 
with him. For, compare the labouring population 
of this country—with its comparatively great 
area—bearing in mind that a very small portion 
of the land is in cultivation, that its whole popu- 
lation could advantageously be doubled, trebled, 
or quadrupled, and then, doubt who will that 
the importation of a few thousands of Asiatics 
yearly are not sufficient to swamp the labour- 
market, and to ‘ starve’ the natives of the colony. 
Of course it will be seen, that, in our view of the 
matter, we have extracted it entirely from the 
contingent circumstances of the mortality of the 
Asiatics during their passage to these colonies, 
&c. &c., and have only regarded it with re- 
ference to its effect, in a pecuniary sense, upon 
the Creole labourer. It must be plain, therefore, 
to every one, that while we acknowledge the 
good, past, present, and prospective, which the 
Anti-Slavery Society has been instrumental in 
effecting, on this point, at least, we differ 
from it, and entirely disagree with Mr. Chame- 
rovzow when he says, ‘ that the presence of the 
immigrants in the West Indies was in opposition 
to the interests of the people, who had to contend 
with them for labour.’ Evidently the worthy 
Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society is mis- 
informed, for of the good intentions of himself 
and his coadjutors we will not permit ourselves 
to doubt. 

‘* We should be untrue to ourselves if we were 
to close this article without making a few ob- 
servations on the ridiculous statements which are 
put forward, when such a subject as immigration 
is brought upon the ¢apis. There seems to be an 
insane desire in such cases to load the labourer 
with abuse: ‘ He is lazy ; only desirous of keep- 
ing life and soul together by satisfying the merest 
animal wants of nature, at the cost of the least 
exertion,’ and is fast ‘ relapsing into a barbarism 
of the worst kind, which will content itself by 
feeding on the coarsest material, instead of work- 
ing for the best and most luxurious.’ 

* Now, first with regard to the native labourers’ 
Jaziness. Ask any respectable planter of this 
colony who are the best men on his estate, and he 
will tell you—Creoles. Ask him who are his 
sugar-boilers—Creoles. Who are his carters— 
Creoles. Who are his headmen—Creoles.* And 
yet it is said that the native labourer is lazy. A 
sensible man would laugh right out if he were 
asked concerning the possibility of a few thou- 
sands of Coolie immigrants performing all the 
agricultural labour of the tolony, and yet one 
must arrive at that conclusion if he were to be- 
lieve that the native labourer is so lazy as to be 
incapable of working. The English writers be- 
tray a most lamentable ignorance of the state ot 








* It is true that there are instances in which 
Coolies and Chinese occupy these posts, but they 
are exceptional instances, ‘‘few and far be- 
tween,” 
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affairs in these colonies, and a want of knowledge 
of the negro character, when they assert that the 
labouring population is relapsing into barbarism. 
But the fault is not wholly theirs. Hireling 
writers in these colonies, who look on every thing 
with a jaundiced eye, and see in the labourer 
every thing to be despised and condemned, fill 
the columns of the newspapers over which they 
have the good fortune to preside, with calumnies 
the most base, and statements the most un- 
founded, in the hope of pleasing their employers. 
The Englishman, believing these men as honest 
as himself, and not knowing their characters as 
well as they are known in these colonies, assumes 
the correctness of what he reads, and the result 
is before us. It would be as well, therefore, 
before the English writers dipped their pens in 
ink to record a falsehood so glaring, if they tried 
to obtain some correct information on a subject 
of which they can personally know nothing. 
There is not an honest man who has resided in 
this colony a month who would not scout the idea 
of the barbarism of the labourer. Far from ‘ bar- 
barism,’ we see a yearning for ‘the best and 
most luxurious,’ which we are apt often to con- 
demn as bordering upon improvidence, if not ex- 
travagance. Far from a desire to gratify ‘the 
merest animal wants of nature, at the cost of the 
least exertion,’ we find strenuous exertions and 
decided efforts, made successfully, in hundreds of 
instances, by the labourer, to better his condition, 
and to elevate his social position. The love, too, 
of the lower classes for display in dress, and their 
desire to imitate the class above them, even to 
the cut of their garments, gives the direct lie to 
such an array of unblushing falsehoods as have 
been paraded before the British public. 

‘* Really, if we could bring ourselves to believe, 
even for a single instant—which God forbid—that 
the Anti-Slavery Society was an effete and worn- 
out body, incapable of doing good, either direct 
or indirect, to those beings whom it has taken 
under its special protection, the very fact of the 
abuse which has been so lavishly expended on the 
labouring population by the English press, would 
make us hold up our hands to heaven, to thank 
our Maker that there was a body of men in ex- 
istence, however much despised, contemned, and 
powerless, who would still endeavour to stand 
between the wrongdoer and his victim, and, even 
although incapable of doing direct good, and pre- 
venting wrongdoing, would still, in however feeble 
a degree, make their voices heard, 


‘ Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time, 
To avenge, with thunder, the audacious crime.’ ” 


THE REV. DR. POMROY. 


Tue presence of the Rev. Dr. Pomroy at 
the last anniversary meetings of the Congre- 
gational Union, the London Missionary 
Society, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and his participation in the proceed- 
ings of these and kindred Associations, on the 
occasions referred to, and on others, led, in 
the course of May and June last, to some 
severe criticisms upon what was styled “ the 
supineness ” of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in not 
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denouncing the freverend ‘gentleman, and 
making public opposition to his being al- 
lowed to appear on the platforms of the 
bodies referred to. We did not consider it 
desirable to engage in any controversy on the 
subject, nor did we feel satisfied that the 
course recommended was the most judicious 
one to follow. Dr. Pomroy’s antecedents 
were well known to us, and we regretted 
very much that his line of conduct since his 
official connection with the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions had 
not been such as to entitle him to be regarded 
with confidence as an anti-slavery man, nor 
his ¢o-operation to be received with accep- 
tance. We could not have sanctioned his 
participation in any anti-slavery meeting in 
which we were concerned ; but it formed no 
part of our public duty to denounce him 
publicly, at any gathering convened by any 
other Society, though it was our duty pri- 
vately to place ourselves in communication 
with the officers of those Associations whose 
objects Dr. Pomroy had been solicited to 
promote by his advocacy. This we accord- 
ingly did, and elicited sufficient evidence to 
satisfy us that the recommendatory letters 
Dr. Pomroy brought, fully warranted those 
to whom they were addressed in accepting 
his aid. The great fault was, that they were 
not sufficiently explicit on the subject of his 
position in relation to the anti-slavery move- 
ment in the United States. As at this great 
distance it is almost impossible to be always 
quite correctly informed on the last attitude 
assumed by any American divine on the 
question of abolition, we considered it our 
next duty to obtain precise information con- 
cerning Dr. Pomroy ; and we now submit the 
result of our inquiries, with a request that our 
friends will circulate the facts. Our own 
opinions respecting Dr. Pomroy have been 
fully confirmed; and we must express our 
sorrow that so able a man, having once “ set 
his hand to the plough,” should have “ turned 
back.” 

As we do not wish to promote ill-feelings 
between individuals, we abstain from giving 
names. We may add that press of matter 
has prevented the earlier insertion of the 
correspondence, 


LETTER I. 
New York, 15 July 1959. 

“ Dr. Pomroy was formerly an out and out 
abolitionist. He made eloquent speeches at our 
anti-slavery anniversaries, and we thought he 
could be relied upon for the whole campaign, but 
after a while he grew cold, and apparently indif- 
ferent. The American Board, considering his 
talents, and his guasi abolitionism, deemed him a. 
suitable person for one of their Secretaries, and 
he was appointed. Since his appointment he has 
kept aloof from anti-slavery meetings and asso- 
ciations, and has identified himself with the 
Board. Their policy has been his policy, and 
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their anti-slavery his anti-slavery. The pam- 
phlet published by the American Missionary 
Association discusses the action of the Board up 
to its date. I enclose a portion of this pamphlet. 

*T also send you, by this opportunity, a copy 
of the Daily Tribune of August 31, 1859, which 
contains a letter to the Rev. Dr. Hopkins, giv- 
ing a statement of the acts of the Board on the 
saliset of American Slavery. 

*¢ Dr. Pomroy is much more of an anti- 
slavery man than Dr. Chikering, whom the 
British Banner vindicated so strenuously, and 
in his private relations, I dare say, expresses 
himself always as opposed to Slavery and the 
slave-trade.” 


(From another Correspondent.) 


LETTER 2. 
: New York, July 15, 1859. 

“If the object were to prove Doctor Pomroy a 
pro-slavery man in sentiment, it would fail; it 
cannot be done, simply, as I suppose, because it 
is not true. If Doctor Pomroy claims to have 
said or done any thing the last ten years for the 
overthrow of the great curse of Slavery, surely he 
will be able to point it out. I cannot say that he 
has not; but if he has, I suspect very few know 
any thing of it. I dislike to write thus, for I 
think, that were he now a pastor, divested of his 
relations to the American Board, he would be 
an active, outspoken, anti-slavery man, as of 


ore. 

«« The pamphlet, an extract from which is sent 
you, was prepared with great care in 1854. Its 
force is impaired by the necessity of using great 
‘brevity, but I believe it to be a fair statement of 
the position of the Board at that time. The 
history of the pamphlet is this. We, the American 
Missionary Association, had been accused of 
slandering the Board in reference to the subjects 
“Caste” and “Slavery.” The article, herein 
republished, was prepared to rebut that charge. 
The first eleven pages refer to the subject of 
Caste, with an occasional allusion to Slavery, 
as on pages five andeight ; the Board, up to 1848, 
having pursued the same policy, as we supposed, 
in relation to the two evils. 

‘The Board’s relation to Slavery, or rather 
our examination of it, commences at page 11, as 

u will see. 

«sIf Doctor Pomroy claims that the Board 
and its Indian Missions have since taken advanced 
ground on the subject of Slavery, and especially 
in the action of the Missions reported to the 
Board at their meeting at Utica; he may be re- 
plied to, that those Missionaries repudiate the 
interpretation put upon their language by the 
meeting referred to, reject Mr. Treat’s letter of 
1848, and tender their resignation to the Pruden- 
tial Committee. They were prevailed on to with- 
draw their resignation, and permitted to carry 
out their own views, as summarily stated on pages 
23 and 30 of the pamphlet. I enclose you an 
extract taken from the New-York Observer in 
December last, to shew this. This is, I believe, 
the latest utterance, and there the matter yet 
stands. : 

«I sincerely wish that something could be 
done to influence the Board to take right action 
now, though the favourable results of such action, 
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at this time, would bear no comparison with the 
results that would have followed such action ten 
years ago. Then it would have been a thunder- 
bolt, almost crushing the head of the monster. 
Now it will scarcely be felt in the comparison.” 


(Extract from the New-York Observer, Dec. 2d). 
CHOCTAW MISSIONS AND THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


“Tt is important that the exact position of the 
Board and the Choctaw Mission should be set 
forth, that the friends of the Board and the Mis- 
sion may understand the bearings of the dis- 
cussion in progress. We have the means of giving 
the precise state of the case, and it shews that 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board 
have allowed the Missionaries all the liberty they 
desire in prosecuting their work, and that the 
Board has no responsibility whatever for the evils 
that exist in a community where their Missio- 
naries preach the Gospel with fidelity. 

“Tn the last part of ths year 1855, the Mis- 
sionaries, six of them out of seven, being dissa- 
tisfied with the action of the Board, resigned, 
and requested a release from the service of the 
Board. The Prudential Committee desired them 
to recall their letter of resignation, hoping that 
the difficulty might be adjusted. To the letter 
containing this suggestion the Missionaries re- 

lied, under date of Lenox, Choctaw Nation, 

eptember 6th, 1856. In this letter, addressed 
to Mr. Secretary Treat, the Missionaries say : 

**¢ Your letter of July 8th, written in behalf 
of the Prudential Committee, we have received, 
and read with much care. We regret to say that 
it does not place us in a situation to withdraw 
our letter of resignation. You express an earnest 
desire to have our relations to the Board remain 
as they are. Weshould much prefer that, if in 
so doing we should not endanger our usefulness 
as Missionaries, or compromise our principles 
and our privileges as ministers of the Gospel. Our 
difficulties we will mention in a concise manner, 
although they have been before communicated. 

‘“¢1, The objections we have had to endorsing 
the letter of June 22, 1848, still remain. Nor 
can we acquiesce in the — and argu- 
ments of that letter, or declare our readiness to 
act in accordance with them. 

‘¢¢ 2. We were much grieved at the action of 
the Board at Hartford, in 1854, and still deeply 
regret it. 

“+3, The construction put upon the Good- 
Water document by the Board at Utica, makes 
it impracticable for us to regard that as an ex- 
ponent of our views. 

‘*« ¢ We assure you that we are not insensible 
to the evils connected with Slavery. In our 
opinion their only antidote is the Gospel. As 
ministers of Christ we regard it as our duty and 
privilege to preach the Gospel to masters and ser- 
vants according to the example and instructions 
of Christ and his apostles, and to act according 
to our own best judgment in the reception of 
members to our churches, in their instruction, 
and in the exercise of discipline. 

“¢If, with the foregoing views—which are 
known by the people among whom we labour— 
the Prudential Committee should deem it wise to 
continue our support, we are willing to try to re- 
main in their service. Accordingly we have esti- 
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mated our expenses for the ensuing year. If, on 
the other hand, the Committee should not think it 
best to retain us, we shall not expect them to 
grant us the estimates. 

‘¢ ¢ We wish to continue as Missionaries among 
this people at our stations, while Providence shall 
permit. Ifa separation should take place, the 
questions that may arise about the stations can, 
we presume, be satisfaetorily adjusted by the 
Committee. 

‘(Signed) $C, Kinespury, 
C. BytnerTon, 
E. Horcuxiss, 
C. C. CopEtAND, 
O. P. Starx, 
J. Epwarps.’ 

‘The Prudential Committee took the subject 
into consideration, and, with this letter before 
them, made the usual appropriations. The Mis- 
sionaries being thus left at liberty to pursue their 
work in their own way, have continued to pro- 
secute their labonrs with their usual success. 
No one of the Missions has been more highly fa- 
voured of the Spirit than this.” 


Extract from the Pamphlet referred to. 
ESSEX CONVENTION, 

In the Missionary Convention at Essex, 
Vermont, Dr. Pomroy proposes some very 
singular questions, which he then answers 
himself. Hesays: 


“From time to time, slaveholders who, in 
other respects, gave satisfactory evidence of piety, 
were received as members in the Mission churches, 
and there are at this time a few such members in 
some of the Choctaw and Cherokee churches, 
though the number is not large, and has not, I 
believe, been increased since 1854. 

** Now the question is ‘asked, in some quarters, 
Why does not the Board interfere and cause these 
slaveholders to be cast out of the churches? To 
this it seems to me to be a sufficient answer to 
say that neither the Board, nor its Committee, 
nor its executive officers, have any right to do any 
such thing. The Choctaw churches are old- 
school Presbyterian, in their ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, and Cherokee churches are congregational. 
The Board is not in any sense an ecclesiastical 
body, and has no more right to interfere with the 
internal discipline of those churches, than it has 
with the churches of Vermont. It could not do 
it without assuming an authority it does not 
possess. 

**¢ But why does not the Board instruct its 
Missionaries to teach the true scriptural doctrine 
on this subject, and use such influence as they 
properly may to abolish this evil ? 

* * My answer is, that they have done and are 
doing this very thing. The views expressed by 
the Prudential Committee, as read by Mr. Treat 
in 1848, have not been lost sight of in their cor- 
respondence with the Indian Missions. Those 
views, if not formally, have been virtually sanc- 
tioned by the Board for the last five years, and 
there is not the slightest reason to apprehend that 
it will ever undertake to nullify them. 

*** But the Board can certainly withdraw 
support, and call home its Missionaries, if these 
churches persist in their sins, can it not? 
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“ Undoubtedly it can. But would that cure 
the evil? Beside, it may be doubted whether 
that is the Gospel method of converting the world. 
At any rate, we have not supposed it to be the 
proper way of conducting Christian Missions, to 
go and say to a people, * If you will not abandon 
your sins, you shall be deprived of the Gospel.” 
The Board does not manage its Missions in this 
way. It is the prerogative of the Gospel to 
destroy sin in all its forms. But to do this, it 
must be preached faithfully, patiently, and 
perseveringly. 

** There is progress among the Cherokees and 
Choctaws in the right direction. But great sins 
in 2 community never spring up in a night, nor 
perish in a night, like Jonah’s geurd. It takes 
time as well as labour to root them out. The 
Board and its Committee do not stand in fear 
either of the South or of the North, in relation to 
this thing. They intend to move straight forward 
in what seems to them the lineof duty. There is 
a class of men at the South who denounce the 
Board as a band of abolitionists, and another class. 
at the North who curse them as pro-slavery. 
The probability is, that this same Board is at no: 
great distance from the right position. They 
regret sincerely the existence of Slavery among 
the Cherokees and Choctaws; but they do not 
propose to adopt any tyrannical or unchristiar 
measures to remove it. They will do what they 
can, rightfully and truly, and leave the result, 
and there is no doubt as to what the result will 
be. 

“© We leave it to others to comment upon what 
is said of the Board’s not standing in fear either 
of the South or of the North. We will not ask 
Dr. Pomroy who they are that curse the Board 
as pro-slavery, but we will ask from what quarter 
those questions are put, in the sense which he 
attributes to them? Certainly, we have never 
known of any one’s asking the Board to interfere 
with the ecclesiastical relations of the Missio- 
naries or their churches, nor to do more thaa 
they are ready to do in the case of other sins. 

‘Ts it misapprehension, or is it sophistry, to 
intimate that the Board is asked to say to any 
people. ‘If you will not abandon your sin, you 
shall be deprived of the Gospel’? We never 
heard of any anti-slavery Christian asking this, 
[although Paul and Barnabas did say to the 
blaspheming Jews at Antioch, ‘Seeing ye put 
it (the word of God) from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn 
to the Gentiles,"] but they do insist that it should 
instruct its Missionaries so to apply the Gospel 
as speedily to bring about the abrogation of the 
* stupendous wrong’ of Slavery, and to refuse it 
admission to the Mission churches, and to say to 
the churches themselves, If you do not discipline 

our slaveholding members, we will instruct our 

{issionaries to turn from you, and establish 
churches in which an uncompromising Gospel 
may be preached and its discipline enforced. If 
Missionaries do not obey such instruction, the 
Board shall send faithful men in their stead. If, 
in faithfully preaching the whole Gospel, the 
Missionaries are driven away, let them turn to 
other fields, and on the rejecters’ heads will rest 
the responsibility of their own destruction. The 
remaining question does not represent the views 
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of anti-slavery Christians. They ask the Board 
to instruct its Missionaries to use such measures 
as they properly may to abolish the evil. 

** Who can understand what is meant by the 
Board's having ‘virtually sanctioned’ the views 
expressed by Mr. Treat in 1848? As will be 
seen in another place, the Board at that time re- 
fused to sanction those views, although earnestly 
entreated so to do. 

“The evidence of progress is derived, we sup- 
pose, from his correspondence with Mr. Treat, to 
which we would invite attention. 

“In the reply to the first inquiry, it might as 
well have been said, the Board have never ex- 
pressed any APPROBATION of those principles. 
The truth is, the Committee to whom the matter 
was referred declined examining the letter, saying 
that ‘some might think it goes too far, and 
others that it does not go far enough, in relation 
‘to the evil of which it treats.’ But the Board 
did emphatically decline to affirm the principle, 
‘that slaveholding is not to be allowed in the 
Christian Church,’ and to express the judgment 
of the Board, that it is the duty of the Missio- 
naries in those nations to discontinue the practice 
of hiring slaves; and, in the reception of mem- 
bers, to act on the principle that slaveholding is 
prima facie evidence against the piety of the can- 
didates applying for admission to the church, al- 
ie President Blanchard urged them thus to do. 

“Concerning Mr. Treat’s reply to the second 
question, it may be said it is but little more than 
negative testimony, and we shall therefore be 
justified in obtaining the testimony of others. 

TESTIMONY OF RETIRED MISSIONARIES. 

**One devoted and efficient Missionary found 
it impossible to continue in the Choctaw Mission 
as an anti-slavery minister without compromising 
his usefulness or his conscience, and left to la- 
bour among the Indians of Minnesota Terri- 


ry. 

** Another, Rev. Mr. Strong, writing to Mr. 
Treat from the Choctaw nation, in the fall of 
1848, says : 

***T am fully convinced this Mission must be 
supported by those who are willing and disposed 
to give their influence in the support and in the 
in gong of Slavery in the Christian Church. 

or years past, the Gospel, as brought to bear 
upon this people, has had an indirect influence to 
propagate and build up this system of wrong and 
oppression. I am sorry, in justice to truth, to 
‘Say, in some respects it has had a direct tendency 
to it.’ 

“In another letter of February 24, 1849, this 
same Missionary writes : 

**¢T would labour here with cheerfulness and 
eontentedness, could I but see the Gospel exert- 
ing an influence tending indirectly to the gradual 
extinction of this system (Slavery) ; but when 
I see the system gaining strength and consoli- 
dating itself in proportion to the advancement of 
the people in christianized life, and no influence 
whatever exerted by the Mission to retard the 
accelerated increase of it, I think the time has 
fully come for Congregational Christians to raise 
the inquiry, What must be done? And if it 
be decided, as doubtless it will be decided by the 
Mission, that nothing ought to be done, the Lord 
whom I serve calls me to leave the Mission. 
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The call appears to me as clear from heaven as 
my call to the work of the sacred ministry.’ 

‘* He has since left. 

‘* Since the commencement of the present year, 
Mr. Strong, over his own signature, in the Con- 
gregational Herald, Chicago, has said : 

«TI did not leave the Choctaw Mission till 
nearly a year after Mr. Potter was transferred to 
the Sioux, nor till after the adoption of the second 
Choctaw Mission letter, which those brethren 
wish to be considered as a ** defining of their po- 
sition—a final exposition of their senntiments,” 
and which has been so construed as to make the 
impression quite general throughout the country, 
that a great change has been made in the Mis- 
sion, upon the subject of Slavery, since Mr. 
Treat’s letter. 

+¢ After Mr. Treat’s-visit to the Choctaws, and 
until I left, in June 1849, I was unable to dis- 
cover that there had been any perceptible change 
in the sentiments or practices of the Mission, in 
respect to Slavery. If there had been such a 
change, as to accord with the general impression 
that went out from the meeting of the Board in 
Pittsfield, I think I should have seen or heard 
something in regard to it while I was on the 
ground. 

*©¢ And beside, in a letter addressed to me, 
nearly a whole year after I had retired from the 
Mission, by Mr. Horace Pitkin, who at that 
time was, and had been for several years, the 
teacher of the boarding-school at Norwalk, under 
date of Feb. 20th, 1850, Mr. Pitkin says: “ In 
regard to the advance of our Mission toward the 
anti-slavery summit, spoken of at the meeting of 
the Board, (at Pittsfield,) it probably refers to 
the two letters of 1848 and 1849. If there has 
been any particular change, I have not discovered 
it.” This testimony is given nearly two years 
after Mr. Treat’s letter had been addressed to 
the Mission. I have the same, in substance, 
from Mr. Jones, who, when I left, went from my 
employ to Wheelock, in the service of Mr. 
Wright.’ 

“Mr. Strong then expresses a serious doubt 
whether there has been any radical change yet 
effected in the Choctaw Mission, in respect to 
slavery, and adds: 

‘¢¢ On this subject, allow me farther to refer to 
statements that I have made me, in aletter of Nov. 
17, 1858, by the individual who, Mr, Treat says, 
‘* among the Choctaws has been an example of a 
bolder policy.” ‘ Nor have I,” says this Missio- 
nary, ‘‘a whit more confidence in the advance 
that is pretended to have been made by the 
Choctaws.” On that point Mr. Treat wrote me, 
in August last, as follows: “I have had a good 
deal of conversation with Messrs. Stark and 
Copeland, about the slavery question. Accord- 
ing to their separate testimony, there has been 
a marked change amongthem. I asked them 
how it came about. r. Stark said, ‘* The 
agitation of the matter at the North, has ope- 
rated beneficially.” Mr. Copeland said, ‘* Your 
letter stirred us up to think more about the sub- 
ject, and to do more also.” I feel much en- 
couraged by what they have told me.” He ad- 
mits Mr. Byington may not talk and act just as 
he could wish, and possibly some others, but 
concludes, ‘* I think there is light ahead.” 
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**¢ This I answered as follows: We want to 
know that something beside “ the agitation of the 
matter at the North has operated beneficially.” 
We want to know that something beside ‘* your 
letter stirred us (them) up to think more about 
the subject, and to do more also.” ‘* The agita- 
tion of the matter at the North may operate 
beneficially,” and produce a marked change 
among the people, and Brother Stark may still 
advocate his doctrine that ‘* negroes are created 
an inferior race, and specially designed by God to 
be slaves,” may still say, “every abolitionist 
ought to be put out of the nation, and I would be 
the first man to put them out.’ ” 

‘In another paragraph Mr. Strong says: 

*“*When that Mission, or members of that 
Mission, will assure us they have changed their 
articles of faith—their principles of action—we 
will then look for a corresponding change in their 
course. Till then, we shall give them but little 
credit for what ‘agitation at the North,” or 
“your letter” even, may be doing among the 
people or in themselves.’ 

« es the estimation in which Mr. 
Strong was held at the Mission, a writer in the 
Congregational Herald quotes Mr. Kingsbury, 
the oldest Missionary there, as saying, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. S.’s request to be transfered to 
another Mission : ¢ There is no Missionary in the 
nation who has a greater influence with the In- 
dians than Brother Strong. He has never pro- 
posed a plan of any kind, but they have fallen 
in with it, and aided in executing it. He has 
been here for years, and spoken freely his senti- 
ments without raising excitement. There is no 
reason why he should leave.’” 


POSITION STATED. 


“So far as the published documents of the 
American Board may be relied upon for testi- 
mony, it stands on the famous Brooklyn Report 
of 1845. The letter of Mr. Treat, in 1848, was 
decidedly in advance of any thing before said; 
but after the animadversions of some who were 
opposed to the teachings of that letter, the Pru- 
dential Committee hastened to say that it had 
given no instructions to its Missionaries, and done 
nothing inconsistent with the Report of 1845. 

The Choctaw Missionaries adopt the letter of 
the Cherokee brethren, of March 21, 1848, as 
expressing ‘in a clear and condensed manner our 
(their) main views and principles’ relating to 
this subject, and Missionaries formerly connected 
with that Mission see no hope of change. Both 
of these Missions labour under laws which in one 
nation, forbid them, under a penalty of from 
100 dols. to 500 dols., to teach any free negro or 
slave to read; and, in the other, would compel 
them to leave the nation, for allowing a slave to 
sit at table with them, or for teaching him to read, 
or write, or sing, in meeting-houses or schools : 
laws which ‘throw impediments in the way of 
emancipation,’ ‘ restrict slaves in the possession 
of property, and embarrass the residence of free 
negroes’ where they could enjoy the benefits of 
the Mission. Connected with the adminstration 
of these laws in one of those * good governments,’ 
the Second Chief, the three members of the Exe- 
cutive Council, and three Judges (out of five) of 
the Supreme Court, are professors of religion. 
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With these laws, and such facilities for approach: 
ing those wielding them, the Missionaries did not, 

do not, (if they have not greatly changed since 

1848), ‘ exert any direct influence, either by their 

public or private teachings, upon the system of 

Slavery.’ ‘ Most of them uniformly avoid this 

topic in their public ministrations,’ and, in pri- 

vate, ‘deem it advisable to use great caution.’ 

‘ The relation of the Christian (!) master to his 

slaves, either as to its lawfulness or its continu. 
ance, they have not disturbed ; and little has 

been said to him calling in question the funda- 

mental principles of the system:’ and in the 

matter of instruction, no distinction was made 
between this class of persons and the slaves held 
by them. They refuse to regard slaveholding as 
incompatible with the law of love; they will * not 
make it a test of piety, or a condition of admis~. 
sion to the privileges of the church, that a man 
should purpose not to live and die a slaveholder. 
Receiving slaveholders to the church, they there=- 
fore ‘regard it as ‘impossible to exercise discipline 
for the buying or selling slaves, [as merchandise,, 
for gain,] except in flagrant cases.’ In answer 
to the question whether they would discipline a 
member, who, by sale or purchase, should; sepa 
rate parents and children, they reply, after saying 
‘it is one of those things which are not forbidden 
by any express injunction of Scripture,’ that it is 

impossible for them to do so. 

‘This appears to be their present position. 
Yet the Prudential Committee give them no in= 
structions on this subject ; they take every occa= 
sion to express undiminished confidence in their 
integrity and faithfulness, hold up the churches of 
those Missions as examples to ‘us, and eulogize 
the governments under which they act. Is this 
the ground on which a great Missionary organi- 
zation should stand? and is this the time when 
anti-slavery Christian men, and religious editors, 
should indorse such organization as occupying @ 
correct position? While Slavery is endeavour- 
ing to extend itself politically, and ministers of 
the Gospel everywhere are protesting, even at the 
risk of the Union, against its going into new ter- 
ritories, is nothing to be said against the sanction 
given to its increase in Mission churches, and, in 
consequence thereof, its increase in the Indian 
territories ? 

«¢ We know that Mr. Treat, in his letter of 1848, 
took the ground that slaveholding should be con- 
sidered presumptive evidence inst a man’s 
piety, and that he should be made to prove him- 
self free from the guilt of the system; and that 
he says he has borne this in mind in all his corre- 
spondence with those Missions. But neither the 
Board nor the Committee has ever declared its 
purpose to require the enforcement of such a rule, 
nor instructed its Missionaries relative to it: the 
Missionaries have protested against the rule, and 
avowed principles of action directly opposed to it ; 
and the Christian public have no evidence of any 
change in their views. Knowing these things, 
anti-slavery Christians will want to know whether 
the Board wish such a rule applied; whether 
either of the Missions are willing to apply it; and 
if they are, what they would consider neces- 
sary to clear a candidate from the guilt of the 
system; whether the holding of slaves shall be a 
disciplinable offence; whether the purpose of 
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holding during life, and bequeathing them at 
death, whether buying or selling for gain, or 
separating parents and children by purchase or 
sale, will be by them so regarded. Till some 
change in the belief and practice of those Mis- 
sions in these respects is shewn, and till the Com- 
mittee can shew that the admission of slave- 
holders to the churches has ceased, anti-slavery 
Christians will not be satisfied; and we entreat 
its supporters to ‘labour to bring it up to the 
living standard of some of its own Missionaries,’ 
and not to ‘abandon it to the’ dominant in- 
fluence of ‘conservatism,’ by expressing them- 
selves satisfied with its present position.” 








THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH AND AMERICAN SLAVERY, 


THE American Methodist Episcopal Church 
has issued an appeal addressed “ to all mem- 
bers of the great Wesleyan family through- 
out the world.” It is signed by 288 Wes- 
leyan ministers ; and it is said, that had time 
and circumstances permitted it to be sufficiently 
circulated, the signatures of upwards of 2000 
might easily have been obtained. The 238 
ministers whose signatures it bears are the 
representatives of upwards of 42,000 mem- 
bers, a fact of itself sufficiently weighty to 
secure the earnest attention of British Wes- 
leyans. 

The address—of which we append a copy 
slightly abridged—has been some time in 
this country, and perhaps the interest at- 
taching to its circulation is somewhat di- 
minished by the delay in giving it currency 
in our periodical. Nevertheless, we consider 
it of so much importance, as an example to 
other American religious denominations, that 
we regard the space devoted to it as well oc- 
cupied. 

ADDRESS. 


** To all Members of the Great Methodist Family, 
affiliating with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
throughout the world— 


‘* BELOVED BRETHREN IN CHRIST— 

“The undersigned ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America would respectfully represent— 

**That at an early day in our history as a 
Church, slaveholders were tolerated among us 
as members: that the practice had become so 
common, that in 1844 one of our bishops was 
found to be a slaveholder: that a resolution 
requesting him not to officiate as bishop 
till that impediment was removed, caused a 
division of the original Methodist Episcopal 
Church of 1845: and that, notwithstanding 
that division, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
{that is, the northern division of the original 
Church), is still deeply involved in the sin and 
shame of slaveholding. We have thousands of 
slaveholders yet in the Church: trustees, stew- 
ards, leaders, and local preachers; and even 
travelling preachers have become slaveholders in 
several instances, and are such still, with but 
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little disapprobation, as a general thing, on the 
part of the conferences to which they belong. 
Such is our present connection with this terrible 
crime against humanity. 

“The undersigned, and tens of thousands in 
the private membership of our Church, feel that 
these things are wrong in the sight of God, a 
disgrace to Methodism and our common Chris- 
tianity, and a stumbling-block to unbelievers. 
We therefore feel that it is our bounden duty to 
secure, if possible, at the next session of our 
General Conference, which takes place at Buffalo, 
N.Y. age May Ist, 1860, a disciplinary rule, 
by which all slaveholders shall be declared ineli- 
gible to membership in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Slavery is deeply cursing our nation, 
and its malign influence is not less deadly upon 
the Church of God; and we feel it to be our 
duty, as much as in us lieth, to remove this 
curse, and to wipe away this reproach from the 
otherwise pure escutcheons of our common Me- 
thodism. . . . . Weneed, however, all the 
moral influence we can command, in order to a 
successful termination of our Jabours. 

“To you, therefore, we appeal, sons and 
daughters of the Wesleys, under God, in all 
lands, and of every subordinate name.’ Will 
you not cast the weight of your influence into 
the scale of humanity and justice in the ap- 
proaching contest? You can exert a powerful 
influence for good upon the next General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
these United States. And is there not a moral 
propriety in your so doing? Every Methodist 
on the globe is disgraced by the slaveholding 
that is now tolerated in the Methodist Kpisco- 
pal Church; and you have all a right to speak, 
and, if need be, to remonstrate, in earnest and 
unequivocal language, in behalf of our common 
Methodism and Christianity. 

** We appeal to you, therefore, in this fearful, 
and, we hope, final struggle against Slavery in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, to help us by 
sending memorials or deputations to the General 
Conference of 1860. And we entreat those 
honoured bodies, in England and in Canada, who 
have heretofore favoured us with deputations at 
our quadrennial sessions, if need be, to instruct 
their future delegates to give, while among us, an 
unequivocal voice of freedom, and against oppres- 
sion in the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

** To all regular bodies of Methodists in England, 
and Australia and Canada, and the West Indies, 
who may not send delegates to our approaching 
General Conference, we say: Men of Israel, help! 
May we not hear your voice with ours, in the 
form of memorials to our next General Confe- 
rence? They would greatly strengthen the hands 
of the enemies of Slavery in this land, and could 
not fail to hasten the day of the Church’s puri- 
fication from this great sin. 

‘6 Memorials should be addressed, General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be 
held at Buffalo, N.Y., May 1860, care of the 
Rev. H. Mattison, New York, U.S. A.” 

Copies of this appeal were forwarded by the 
Leeds Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society to the 
Methodist New Connexion Conference, recently 
held in Manchester, when the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by that body: 
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“That a memorial be sent to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York, U.S., (May Ist. 1860,) earnestly entreat- 
ing our brethren to purify their church, by ceas- 
ing to hold communion with slaveholders.” 

The appeal is also to be forwarded to the Con- 
ference of the Wesleyan Methodist Free Church, 
now assembling at Sheffield, together with a 
memorial from the Leeds Young Men’s Anti- 
Slavery Society, respectfully urging it on the 
attention of that association. 

It has been sent from America direct to the 
Wesleyan Conference now assembling at Manches- 
ter, and wetrustthat influential body will cordially 
respond to the appeal made to them. The American 
Church has long been considered the bulwark of 
American Slavery ; but we confidently anticipate, 
that at no distant day she may herself break 
down the bulwark of oppression, and stand forth 
in her true character, the emblem of liberty and 
the defender of the weak and helpless. 








TO CUBA AND BACK. 


THE above is the title of a work by R. 
H. Dana, Jun., noticed in the New-York 
Evening Post as one of the pleasantest of 
the season. We give an extract or two, 
illustrating life in Cuba on the plantations. 


THE COOLIES. 


** Yesterday and to-day I noticed in the streets, 
and at work in houses, men of an Indian com- 
plexion, with coarse black hair. I asked if they 
were native Indians, or of mixed blood. No, 
they are the Coolies! Their hair, full grown, 
and the usual dress of the country which they 
wore, had not suggested to me the Chinese, 
but the shape and expression of the eye make it 
plain. These are the victims of the trade of 
which we hear so much. I am told there are 
200,000 of them in Cuba, or that so many have 
been imported, and all within seven years. I 
have met them everywhere, the newly arrived, in 
Chinese costume, with shaved heads, but the 
greater number in pantaloons and jackets, and 
straw hats, with hair full grown. Two of the 
cooks at our hotel are Coolies. I must inform 
myself on the subject of this strange development 
of the domination of capital over labour. I 
am told that there is a mart of Coolies in the 
Cerro. This I must see, if it is to be seen. 


“In my morning walk I see a company of 
Coolies, in the hot sun, carrying stones to build 
a house, under the eye of a taskmaster who sits 
in the shade. The stones have been dropped in a 
pile, from carts, and the Coolies carry them, in 
files, to the cellar of the house. They are naked 
to the waist, with short-legged cotton trousers 
coming to the knees. Some of these men were 
strongly, oue or two of them powerfully built, 
but many seemed very thin and frail. While 
looking on I saw an American face standing near 
me, and getting into conversation with the man, 
found him an intelligent shipmaster from New 
York, who had lived in Matanzas for a year or 
two, engaged in business. He told me, as I had 
heard in Havana, that the importer of the Coolies 
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gets 400 dollars a-head for them from the pur- 
chaser, and that the Coolies are entitled from the 
purchaser to four dollars a month, which they 
may demand monthly, if they choose, and are 
bound to eight years’ service, during which time 
they may be held to all the service that aslave is 
subject to. ‘They are more intelligent, and are 
put to higher labour than the negro. He said, 
too, it would not do to flog a Coolie. Idolaters 
as they are, they have a notion of the dignity of 
the human body, at least as against strangers, 
which does not allow them to submit to the 
indignity of corporal chastisement. If a Coolie 
is flogged, somebody must die; either the Coolie 
himself, for they are fearfully given to suicide, or 
the perpetrator of the indignity, or some one 
else, according to their strange principles of vi~ 
carious punishment. Yet such is the value of 
labour in Cuba, that a citizen will give 400 dol- 
lars in cash, for the chance of enforcing eight 
years’ labour, at four dollars per month, from a 
man speaking a strange language, worshipping 
strange gods or none, thinking suicide a virtue, 
and governed by no moral laws in common with 
his master, his value being yet further diminished 
by the chances of natural death, of sickness, 
accident, escape, and of Agar, b6 services to 
the Government, for any crime he may commit 
against laws he does not understand. 


SLAVERY. 


“It is difficult to come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the number of slaves in Cuba. The 
census of 1857 puts it at 375,000; but neither 
this census nor that of 1853 is to be relied upon 
on this point. The Cubans are taxed for their 
slaves, and the Government find it difficult, as I 
have said, to get correct returns. No person of 
intelligence in Cuba, however desirous to put the 
number at the lowest, has stated it to me at less 
than 500,000. Many set it at 700,000. Iam 
inclined to think that 600,000 is the nearest to 
the truth. 

«The census makes the free blacks, in 1857, 
125,000. It is thought to be 200,000 by the 
best authorities. The whites are about 700,000. 
The only point in which the census seems to 
agree with public opinion is in the proportion. 
Both make the proportion of blacks to be about 
one free black to three slaves; and make the 
whites not quite equal to the entire number 
of blacks, free and slave together. As to the 
Coolies, it is impossible to do more than con- 
jecture. In 1853 they were not noticed in the 
census ; and in 1857 hardly noticed. The number 
imported may, to some extent, be obtained from 
the records and files of the Aduana, but not so as 
to be relied upon. I heard the number estimated 
at 200,000 by intelligent and well-informed 
Cubans. Others put it as low as 60,000. Cer- 
tain it is that Coolies are to be met with every- 
where, in town and country. 

«* To ascertain the condition of slaves in Cuba, 
two things are to be considered: First, the laws; 
and secondly, the execution of the laws. ‘The 
written laws there is no great difficulty in ascer- 
taining. As to their execution, there is room 
for opinion. 

** At this point one general remark should be 
made, which I deem to be of considerable import- 
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ance. The laws relating to Slavery do not 
emanate from the slaveholding mind; nor are 
they interpreted or executed by the slaveholding 
class. The slave benefits by the division of 
power and property between the two rival and 
even hostile races of whites, the Creoles and the 
Spaniards. Spain is not slaveholding, at home; 
and so long as the laws are made in Spain, and 
the civil offices are held by Spaniards only, the 
slave has at least the advantage of a conflict 
ef interests and principles between the two classes 
that are concerned in his bondage. 

** The fact that one negro in every four is free, 
indicates that the laws favour emancipation. 
They do both favour emancipation and favour the 
free blacks after emancipation. The stranger 
visiting Havana will see a regiment of one thou- 
sand free black volunteers parading with the 
troops of the line and the white volunteers, and 
keeping guard in the Obra Pia. When it is 
remembered that the bearing arms and per- 
forming military duty as volunteers is esteemed 
an honour and privilege, and is not allowed 
to the whites of Creole birth, except to a few who 
are favoured by the Government, the significance 
of this fact may be appreciated. The Cuban 
slaveholders are more impatient under this 
favouring of the free blacks than under almost 
any other act of the Government. ‘They see in it 
an attempt, on the part of the authorities, to 
secure the sympathy and co-operation of the free 
blacks in case of a revolutionary movement—-to 
set race against race, and to make the free blacks 
familiar with military duty, while the whites are 
growing up in ignorance ofit. In point of civll 
privileges, the free blacks are the equals of the 
whites. In courts of law, as witnesses or parties, 
no difference is known; and they have the same 
rights as to the holding of lands and o:her pro- 
perty. As to their social position, I have not the 
means of speaking. I should think it quite as 
good as it is in New England, if not better. 

** So far as to the position of the blacks, when 
free. The laws also directly favour emancipation. 
Every slave has a right to go to a magistrate 
and have himself valued, and on paying the 
valuation, to receive his free papers. The valua- 
tion is made by three assessors, of whom the 
master nominates one, and the magistrate the 
other two. The slave is not obliged to pay the 
entire valuation at once: but may pay it in 
instalments of not less than fifty dollars each. 
These payments are not made as mere advances 
of money on the security of the masters receipt, 
but are part purchases. Each payment makes the 
slave an owner of such a portion of himself, pro 
parte indivisd, or as the Common Law would say, 
in tenancy-in-common with his master. If the 
valuation be one thousand dollars, and he pays 
one hundred dollars, he is owned one-tenth by 
himself and nine-tenths by his master. It has 
been. said, in nearly all the American books on 
Cuba, that, on paying a share, he becomes 
entitled to a corresponding share of his time and 
labour; but, from the best information I can 
get, I think this is a mistake. The payment 
affects the proprietary title, but not the usufruct. 
Until all is paid the master’s dominion over the 
slave is not reduced, as respects either discipline 
or labour, or right of transfer; but if the slave 
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is sold, or goes by “operation of law to heirs, 
or legatees, or creditors, they take only the 
interest not paid for, subject to the right of 
future payment under the valuation. 

“There is another provision, which, at first 
sight, may not appear very important, but which 
is, I am inclined to think, the best practical pro- 
tection the slave has against the ill-treatment by 
his master: that is, the right to a compulsory 
sale. A slave may, on the same process of 
valuation, compel his master to transfer him to 
any person who will pay the money. For this 

urpose he need establish no cause of complaint. 

t is enough if he desires to be transferred, and 
some one is willing to buy him. This operates 
as a check upon the master, and an inducement 
to him to remove special causes of dissatisfaction ; 
and it enables the better class of slaveholders in 
a neighbourhood, if cases of ill-usage are known, 
to relieve the slave without contention or pecu- 
niary loss. 

In making the valuation, whether for emanci- 
pation or compulsory transfer, the slave is to be 
estimated at his value as a common labourer, 
according to his strength, age and health. If 
he knows an art or trade, however much that 
may add to his value, only one hundred dollars can 
be added to the estimate for this trade or art. 
Thus the skill, industry and character of the 
slave do not furnish an obstacle to his emancipa- 
tion or transfer. On the contrary, all that his 
trade or art adds to his value, above one hundred 
dollars, is, in fact, a capital for his benefit. 

‘There are other provisions for the relief of 
the slave, which, although they may make even 
a better show on paper, are of less practical 
value. On complaint and proof of cruel treat- 
ment, the law will dissolve the relation between 
master and slave. No slave can be flogged with 
more than twenty-five lashes, by the master’s 
authority. If his offence is thought greater than 
that punishment will suffice for, the public au- 
thorities must be called in. A slave mother may 
buy the freedom of her infant, for twenty-five 
dollars. If slaves have been married by the 
church, they cannot be separated against their 
will; and the mother has the right to keep her 
nursing child. Each slave is entitled to his 
time on Sundays and all other holidays, beyond 
two hours allowed for necessary labour, except 
on sugar estates during the grinding season. 
Every slave born on the island is to be baptized 
and instructed in the Catholic faith, and to 
receive Christian burial. Formerly, there were 
provisions requiring religious services and in- 
struction on each plantation, according to its 
size; but I believe these are either repealed, or 
become a dead letter. There are also provisions 
respecting the food, clothing, and treatment of 
slaves in other respects, and the providing of a 
sick-room and medicines, &c. ; ‘al the Govern- 
ment has appointed magistrates, styled Sindicos, 
numerous enough, and living in all localities, 
whose duty it is to attend to the petitions and 
complaints of slaves, and to the measures re- 
lating to their sale, transfer, or emancipation. 

** As to the enforcement of these laws, I have 
little or no personal knowledge to offer; but some 
things, I think, I may treat as reasonably sure, 
from my own observation, and from the con~ 
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current testimony of books, and of persons of all 
classes with whom 1 have conversed. 

‘The rule respecting religion is so far ob- 
served as this, that infants are baptized, and all 
receive Christian burial. But there is no en- 
forcement of the obligation to give the slaves 
religious instruction, or to allow them to attend 
public religious service. Most of those in the 
Tural districts see no church and no priest, from 
baptism to burial. If they do receive religious 
instruction, or have religious services provided for 
them, it is the free gift of the master. 

** Marriage by the church is seldom celebrated. 
As in the Roman church marriage is a sacra- 
ment and indissoluble, it entails great incon- 
venience upon the master, as regards sales or 
mortgages, and is a restraint on the negroes 
themselves, to which it is not always easy to re- 
concile them. Consequently, marriages are 
usually performed by the master only, and, of 
course, carry with them no legal rights or duties. 
Even this imperfect and dissoluble connection 
has been but little attended to. While the slave- 
trade was allowed, the planters supplied their 
stock with bozales (native Africans), and paid 
little attention, even on economic principles, to 
the improvement, or, speaking after the fashion 
of cattle-farms, to the increase of the stock on 
the plantation. Now that importation is more 
difficult, and labour is in demand, their attention 
is more turned to their own stock, and they are 
beginning to learn, in the physiology of increase, 
that canon which the Everlasting has fixed 
against promiscuous intercourse. 

‘The laws respecting valuation, the purchase 
of freedom at once, or by instalments, and the 
compulsory transfer, I know to be in active 
operation in the towns, and on plantations 
affording easy access to towns or magistrates. I 
heard frequent complaints from slaveholders 
and those who sympathized with them as to the 
operation of these provisions. A lady in Havana 
had a slave who was an excellent cook; and she 
had been offered 1700 dollars for him and refused 
it. He applied for valuation, for the purpose of 
transfer, and was valued at 1000 dollars as a 
labourer, which, with the 100 dollars for his 
trade, made a loss to the owner of 600 dollars; 
and, as no slave can be subsequently sold for a 
larger sum than his valuation, this provision 
gave the slave a capital of 600 dollars. Another 
instance was of a planter near Matanzas, who 
had a slave taught as a carpenter; but after 
learning his trade, the slave got himself trans- 
ferred to a master in the city, for the opportunity 
of working out his freedom on holidays and in 
extra hours. So general is the enforcement of 
these provisions, that it is said to have resulted 
in a refusal of many masters to teach their slaves 
any art or trade, and in the hiring of the labour 
of artisans of all sorts, and the confining of the 
slaves to mere manual labour. I heard of com- 
plaints of the conduct of individuals who were 
charged with attempting to influence the cre- 
dulous and too ready slaves to agree to be 
transferred to them, either to gratify some ill- 
will against the owner, or for some supposed 
selfish interest. From the frequency of this tone 
of complaint and anecdote, as well as from posi- 
tive assertions on good authority, I believe these 





provisions to have considerable efficacy. 
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“ As to the practical advantage the slaves cam 
get from these provisions in remote places; and 
as to the amount of protection they get anywhere 
from the special provisions respecting punishe 
ment, food, clothing, and treatment generally, 
almost every thing lies in the region of opinion. 
There is no end to statement and anecdote on 
each side. If one cannot get a full and length 
ened — experience, not only as the guest of 
the slaveholder, but as the companion of the 
local magistrates, of the lower officers on the 
plantations, of slave-dealers and slave-hunters, 
and of the emancipated slaves, I advise him 
to shut his ears to mere anecdotes and general 
statements, and to trust to reasonable deductions 
from established facts. The established facts are, 
that one race, having all power in its hands, 
holds an inferior race im/Slavery ; that this bond- 
age exists in cities, in populous neighbourhoods, 
and in remote districts; that the owners are 
human beings, of tropical races, and the slaves 
are human beings just emerging from bar- 
barism ; and that no small part of this power is 
exercised by a low-lived and low-minded class of 
intermediate agents. What is likely to be the 
effect on all the parties to this system, judging 
from all we know of human nature ? 

‘If persons coming from the North are credu- 
lous enough to suppose that they will see chains, 
and stripes, and tracks of blood; and if, taking 
letters to the best class of slaveholders, seeing 
their way of life, and hearing their dinner-table 
anecdotes, and the breakfast-table talk of the 
ladies, they find no outward signs of violence or 
corruption, they will probably, also, be credulous 
enough to suppose they have seen the whole of 
Slavery. They do not know that that large plan- 
tation, with its smoking chimneys, about which 
they hear nothing, and which their host does not 
visit, has to the creditors of the late 
owner, who is a bankrupt, and is in charge of a 
manager, who is to get all he can from it in the 
shortest time, and to sell off the slaves as he can, 
having no interest, moral or pecuniary, in their 
future. They do not know that that other plan- 
tation, belonging to the young man who spends 
half his time in Havana, is an abode of licen- 
tiousness and cruelty. Neither do they know 
that the tall hounds chained at the kennel of the 
house they are visiting are Cuban bloodhounds, 
trained to track and to seize. They do not know 
that the aye. last night was a pursuit and 
capture, in which all the white men on the place 
took part; and that, for the week past, the men 
of the plantation have been a committee of 
detective and protective police. They do not 
know that the ill-looking man who was there 
yesterday, and whom the ladies did not like, and 
all treated with ill-disguised aversion, is a pro- 
fessed hunter of slaves. They have never seen 
or heard of the Sierra del Cristal, the mountain- 
range at the eastern end of Cuba, inhabited 
by runaways, where white men hardly dare to 
go. Nor do they know that those young ladies, 
when little children, were taken to the city in 
the time of the insurrection in the Vuelta de 
Arriba. They have not heard the story of that 
downcast-looking girl, the now incorrigibly 
malignant negro, and the lying mayoral. In 
the cities they are amused by the flashy dresses, 
indolence and good humour of the slaves, and 
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pleased with the respectfulness of their manners, 
and hear anecdotes of their attachment to their 
masters, and how they so dote upon Slavery, 
that nothing but bad advice can entice them 
into freedom; and are told, too, of the 
worst condition of the jfree blacks. They have 
not visited the slave-jails, or the whipping- 
osts in the house outside the walls, where 
_ low whites do the flogging of the city-house 
servants, men and women, at so many reals 
a head. 

“But the reflecting mind soon tires of the 
anecdotes of injustice, cruelty and licentiousness 
on the one hand, and of justicé, kindness, and 
mutual attachment on the other. You know 
that all coexist, but in what proportion you can 
only conjecture. You know what Slavery must 
be, in its effect on both the parties to it. You 
seek to grapple with the problem itself. And, 
stating it fairly, it is this; shall the industry of 
Cuba go on, or shali the island be abandoned to 
a state of nature? If the former, and if the 
whites cannot do the hard labour in that climate, 
and the blacks can, will the seven hundred thou- 
sand whites, who own all the land and improve- 
ments, surrender them to the blacks and leave 
the island, or will they remain? If they must 
be expected to remain, what is to be the relation 
of the two races? The blacks must do the hard 
work, or it will not be done. Shall it be the en- 
forced labour of Slavery, or shall the experiment 
of free labour be tried? Will the Government 
try the experiment, and if so, on what terms and 
in what manner? If something is not done by 
the Government, Slavery will continue, for a 
successful insurrection of slaves in Cuba is im- 

ssible, and manumissions do not gain upon the 

irths and importations.” 








WILLIAM S. BAILEY. 


An appeal—to which we referred very briefly 
in our last~on behalf of William S. Bailey, 
editor of the Free South newspaper, pub- 
lished in Kentucky, has been issued by the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. We cordially concur in the views of 
those who have originated this appeal, and 
wish to promote its success to the utmost 
extent of our ability ; and feeling that the 
simple narrative of W. S. Bailey is likely to 
prove more eloquent than any thing we 
might say, we reprint the circular containing 
rv ~ earnestly commend the subject to our 
ends. 


“An earnest request for aid in the cause of 
liberty has reached Newcastle, from the Slave 
State of Kentucky. This request is accompanied 
by a letter from Cassius M. Clay, who bears an 
honourable testimony to W. S. Bailey’s cha- 
racter. 

“The Gateshead Observer of the 9th inst. 
gives a spirited outline of the matter; but wishing 
Mr. Bailey to speak for himself, we shall chiefly 
confine ourselves to copying extracts from the 
letters of this heroic man, who thus addresses 
himself to one of the members of our Committee. 
He had been travelling for some time in New 
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England when his first letter was written. It 
is dated Boston, April 4, 1859: 


«JT have been publishing an anti-slavery 
newspaper since March 7th, 1850, in the State 
of Kentucky. It was called The Kentucky 
Weekly News, and Newport and Covington Dail 
News, but it is now called Zhe Free South. I 
have been persecuted in every way; my machine- 
shop and printing-office set on fire, and the 
whole destroyed, losing about 16,000 dollars ; 
have rebuilt the printing-house of brick, bought 
new type and presses, and proceeded with the 
freedom of speech and of the press. The ma- 
chine business I have never been able to re- 
establish. It was here in Kentucky where 
Cassius M. Clay’s press was torn down and 
not re-established. The machinists who worked 
for me rushed to my relief when I was attacked 
by the mob. ‘There were twenty-five or thirty 
men of us, and we whipped the mob, which was 
double the strength of ourselves. Slaveholders, 
above all others, hate to come in earnest contact 
with any thing like equal forces. My men were 
thoroughly imbued with the anti-slavery spirit, 
and were determined to check the usurpation of 
a domineering oligarchy, ready to subdue by 
force what their partial and unjust laws would 
not reach. They got a pro-slavery editor, 
Samuel Pike, to move his press from Maysville, 
Kentucky, to my town, Newport, Ky., as they 
said, ‘to write me down.” But in about three 
months he was satisfied he could accomplish 
nothing, and left the place. Others were started 
in regular succession, until nine presses had risen 
and fallen before us. My own children set all 
the type in the office, and printed the paper, which 
has saved us a great outlay in money, and been 
the means of our success. My children, twelve 
in number, ten of whom work in the office, are 
still with me, although two of them are married, 
and the daughter-in-law and son-in-law are 
also assisting in the office. ‘Ihe debts which 
have accrued, independent of our greatest 
economy, for hiring men to watch our house 
while we slept at night, and the cost of law- 
suits, &c., amounted to 4000 dollars, an en- 
cumbrance upon my house and lot, besides 6000 
dollars in money paid out prior to that time. I 
want to pay off the debt on my house ail lot, 
and have raised 1000 dollars, and sent home, 
which has been so applied, leaving 3009 dollars 
yet unpaid. I want to know of you, dear friend, 
whether some of your wealthy men and women 
will not lend me a helping hand in the re- 
demption of my home? My family is faithful, 
and determined for the victory, and I think our 
constant and onward course deserves the confi- 
dence of a great people. . . The struggle 
for freedom should be upon the soil, and in the 
bosom, of slaveholders. One word on behalf of 
freedom by our own Southern people is worth a 
hundred words spoken or written in the North- 
ern States.’ 

‘¢ Similar letters have been received within the 
last year or two by the Ladies’ Hmancipation 
Committees, both in Edinburgh and Dublin. 
One of these, written in the spring of last year, 
touchingly remarks : 


“¢The excessive toil, night.and day, on my 
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daily and weekly paper, together with all the 
pecuniary matters in support of the house, the 
purchase of paper, &c., keeps me active beyond 
my ability to perform. And during this monied 
crisis we have suffered much for food, bedding, 
and clothing for the little ones. Job-work has 
been almost impossible to get, and, when ob- 
tained, at prices below common support. I 
have had to borrow money to pay borrowed 
money, until I am weary of the trouble, to save 
my homestead, with the hope of getting it back 
some day. There is one little corner of the lot 
that I prevented from sale by raising the money 
on mortgage, which is 1800 dollars. . . . « 
If I can raise money from friends to restore to 
me our homestead, we will be able to live other- 
wise from the income on the paper and job-work, 
_ except at such times as the present, and continue 
to reason with the working-classes, and get them 
to denounce Slavery, and hurl it from the State 
and the whole South. oe I hate to 
be beaten, after battling the proud monster, 
Slavery, so many years, and outliving so many 
pro-slavery presses that were arrayed against 
me. Besides, slaveholders have vilified me and 
my family so much, and caused me to sacrifice 
almost all we had, that I would really rather die 
in an engagement than surrender tamely to 
such a foe. I should be grateful 
to have any editor or editors in the Old Country 
to call the attention of their readers to our 
struggle for freedom here, and request their 
sympathies on our behalf. Oh, if 1 were only free 
myself!’ 


* Hiram Foote, of Janesville, Wisconsin, thus 
writes respecting W. S. Bailey in the autumn of 
1857 — 


*¢* Father, mother, and children, and even the 
fittle ones, toiling amid obloquy, reproach, and 
savage foes, to redeem their noble State from the 
dreadful sin and curse of Slavery! Mortgaging 
the homestead, working till midnight, practising 
the most rigid economy, making their house a 
citadel where the weapons of truth)must be de- 
fended by the weapons of death; and that not 
for the sake of praise, but to”honour God, to 
save slaves and slaveholders, and to wipe from 
Kentucky its foulest he and shame. That 
noble wife and mother, with worn fingers and 
wearied limbs, is worthy the man who perils so 
much ; ani those children are greater than the 
sons of Sparta or Rome! Such heroism should 
not go unrewarded.” 


‘* Upon receiving Mr. Bailey's appeal, a small 
sum (five pounds) was collected, and promptly 
forwarded to Kentucky. In acknowledging this 
sum, he again writes from his home at Newport, 
June 4th, 1859— 


*¢¢] feel honoured and cheered that you have 
devoted so much time in replying to a mechanic 
from the bosom of the down-trodden whites of 
this State—a condition over which I had no 
control, and for which I have been denounced by 
the wealthy in the most abusive terms. . <r 
I think I must not be censured for the firmness 
of our position under the circumstances; for to 
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have yielded the ground, and meanly left my 
home and the State, would have been a dis- 
honour to the character and cause of liberty, and 
encouraged tyrants to trample upon their fellow- 
men with impunity.* . . . . Heaven 
grant that I may see better days, and that my 
dear wife and faithful children may enjoy an 
unembarrassed home! We shall toil on with 
renewed cour and thankful hearts, havin 
received about 1700 dollars in donations (an 
subscriptions for The Free South), which we 
have paid on the debt, reducing it from 4000 
dollars to 2300. . . . . 6001. would 
liberate me, and give me an open sea and fair 
play against the enemy.’ 

‘‘ Further on, Mr. Bailey again remarks : 

*** Then to think of the harassing torment 
we had to endure, with the loss of our property 
bringing us to hunger and want, and my family 
in rags, with their — ye and yet the 
opposition presses, gilded with all the aid and in- 
tellect that money could procure, withered and 
died before me. And if Thad been possessed of 
about 4000 dollars more at the time of the hottest 
struggle, to-day Kentucky might have been free. 
But my crippled condition * gave aid and comfort 
to the enemy,” and discou my ‘friends. 
er aear er The North a believe that all 
the people of the South want Slavery, which is 
not the fact. Ifthe people were independent of 
the slave-masters they would all vote against 
Slavery. But they are poor and dependent, and 
withal generally illiterate. Oh, I wish I had the 
means to shew what could be done here. Soon 
would I banish the fear that now hangs over 
Northern men, and would have them invited to 
come South and speak and write without molesta- 
tion. This done, we should have ty of anti- 
slavery presses in the South, and our country 
Freer. ..... May God continue to be our 
shield and helper!’ 

‘Newcastle and Gateshead abound with 
liberty-loving citizens, who can appreciate a 
righteous cause, and rejoice in its success; some 
of them having scarcely a greater delight than to 
stand by the side of the oppressed. Zo them we 
appeal in confidence andhope. Weask them not 
only for their sympathy, but also for their pecu- 
niary aid, on behalf of this heroic and noble- 
hearted man. If they will begin the good work, 
there is ground for believing that other towns 
will promptly follow in their footsteps, and that 
5001. may be raised (by a united effort) with 
comparative ease. 

“The importance of sustaining a thorough- 
going anti-slavery press, which, after nine 
of rancorous opposition, has established itself 
firmly on the soil of a Slave State, can hardly be 
over-estimated. It would surely be dishonour- 
able to allow a man who has risked his life, and 
sacrificed three or four thousand pounds of his 
property, in the cause of freedom, to be borne 
down and trampled upon by the unholy compact 
of slaveholders arrayed against him. It is clear 
that anti-slavery feeling is gaining ground in 





* This refers to a friendly remonstrance which 
had been sent to him on the subject of taking up 
arms for the defence of his establishment. 
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Kentucky, and as soon as it preponderates in the 
legislature, the object we seek will be secured. In 
supporting the proprietor of The Free South, we 
shall doubtless be contributing to this result. 
- How joyous to become in any way the instru- 
ments of undoing the heavy burdens and letting 
the oppressed go free ! 
*« Signed on behalf of the Newcastle and Gates- 
head sta Society, 
J. CLEREVAULX FENWICK, . 
Joun WicHam RicHarpson, ' Secretaries. 
‘“* Newcastle-on-Tyne, July 25, 1859. 


** Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
the following Members of the Committee : 


DaniEL Otiver, 6, Bigg Market, (Trea- 
surer to this Fund). 


Water S. Prinaie, 6, Collingwood Street. 
W. A. WHINFIELD, 3], Pilgrim Street. 
Henry Ricwarpson, 48, Cloth Market. 
JAMES CLEPHAN, Observer Office, Gateshead. 








AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


ArtEr a Lecture delivered by William Craft, 
of London, in Canterbury Hall, Canterbury, 
Kent, on the 30th of August 1859, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were carried unanimously, 
Viz. : 

“Ist. That to hold our fellow-men in Slavery 
is a manifest violation of the religion of Him 
who ‘made of one blood all nations of men,’ who 
is ‘no respecter of persons,’ and to whom, conse- 
quently, all mankind are equally the objects of 
his persevering and redeeming mercy, equally 
claimants of those inalienable rights, life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, 

“2d. That since the greatest material support 
of the system is the consumption of its products— 
cotton, sugar, &c.; and its most effective moral 
support the countenance of the Christian Church, 
we recommend to all our countrymen, as far as 
possible, in their domestic arrangements, and in 
their intercourse with Americans, to abstain from 
giving it in either way their support and coun- 
tenance. 

* 3d. That these resolutions be published in 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter, and printed for cir- 
culation in the United States and in this 
country.” 








TESTIMONIAL TO JOSEPH STURGE. 


Ar the August Meeting of the Ladies’ Negro 

i Society, Birmingham, it was unani- 
mously resolved that a Tribute to the 
memory of the late Joseph Sturge should be 
raised, as a grateful acknowledgment of 
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their sense of the valued assistance and co- 
operation which for so many years they 
have received from him. ~ 

As members of an Anti-slavery Association 
of thirty-four years standing, they call to 
mind the devotion of his life to the cause of 
freedom for the African race in every part 
of the world, his earnest endeavours to 
render the blessings and enjoyment of that 
freedom full and complete, and, more espe- 
cially, his unwearied personal efforts for the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the eman- 
cipated negroes in our West-Indian colonies. 

The ladies of this Society wish particularly 
to invite all those who are actuated by a 
kindred spirit to add their contribution to 
the fund which is to be presented to Mrs.- 
Joseph Sturge, to give to those objects in 
the West Indies in which her lamented 
husband took especial interest, and by whom 
the withdrawal of his bounty and the loss of 
ep counsel and assistance will be severely 
elt. 

Contributions will be received by Mrs. 
Mary Middlemore, Elvetham Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, Treasurer, and it is 
desirable that the amount be collected by the 
Ist of October. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

M. R. Moorsom, 
M. G. B. Lroyp, 
Birmingham, Sept. Ist, 1859. 


t Secretaries. 








IMMIGRATION TO THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIES. 

TueE above is the title of a pamphlet which 
has just been issued by the Rev. W. G. Bar- 
rett, of Croydon, for many years resident in 
Jamaica and in British Guiana. We believe 
this publication will do a great deal towards 
exposing the radical evils of the present sys- 
tem of immigration. While the author has 
borrowed very largely from the tract 
“Who pays for Immigration” recently cir- 
culated by the Anti-Slavery Society, in apy 
to the queries of the Times, there are other 
oints in his pamphlet which cannot fail to 
strike candid inquirer as being submitted 
with clearness and force, and we cordially 
recommend it to our friends throughout 
the country. It is published by A. W. Bar- 
nett, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without ; and by 
| Gray and Warren, Croydon. 
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